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The name“‘Kelly-Springfield” 
has identified the best in tires 
since rubber was first applied 


to wheels. 

The automobile called for 
a different tire, but not for a 
different standard of quality. 
You can depend upon the 
Kelly-Springheld for your car 
just as drivers have depended 
upon it for their carriages 
during the past fourteen years. 

Specify Kelly-Springfield Tires on 


your automobile. They cost no more 
than any first-class tire and are better 
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20 Vesey Street, New York 
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Survey of the World 


The  Administration’s 
reciprocity agreement 
with Canada was sub- 
mitted, January 26, to Congress, where 
Representative McCall, of Massachu- 
setts, introduced it, and to the Dominion 
Parliament. Details of the agreement 
are furnished in an editorial article pub- 
lished in this issue. The first signs of 
opposition were manifested in New Eng- 
land. Congressmen from the Northwest 
also are excited over the proposed 
admission of Canadian wheat and other 
grains. Senator Oliver, of Pennsylvania, 
in spite of representing a manufac- 
turing State, announces his opposition. 
Republican insurgents from the Middle 
West seem on the whole better pleased. 
Representative Underwood (Alabama), 
who will be chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the new House, 
says that the agreement, if enacted, will 
tend to reduce the cost of living in the 
United States, while opening Canadian 
markets for American products. The 
President, in his message communicated 
to Congress with the agreement, says: 

“Reciprocity with Canada must necessarily 
he chiefly confined in its effect on the cost of 
living to food and forest products,” 


For Reciprocity 
with Canada 


adding that it “will cement the friendly 
relations with the Dominion” which al- 
ready exist. If the agreement is re- 
turned by Congress to Mr. Taft for his 
signature, it may be thru a combination 
of a majority of Democrats and a minor- 
ity of Republican members. The com- 
prehensiveness of the document dazed 
Congress. The delegations of the vari- 
ous States differ among themselves, 
where these are Republican, as to sup- 
porting Mr. Taft’s measure. Canadian 
opinion is divided in regard to the agree- 


ment. Some of the Conservative jour- 
nals oppose it; others join the Liberal 
(ministerial) press in its support. The 
public seems, in general, to consider that 
Messrs. Fielding and Paterson, the Cana- 
dian representatives, scored in the nego- 
tiations. Members representing the 
Maritime Provinces in especial welcome 
the agreement, above all its provision for 
free fish and potatoes. That portion of 
the press which looks with disfavor on 
the proposed reciprocity asserts that it is 
a death blow to a British-Canadian pref- 
erential arrangement. The answer is re- 
turned that the commodities which form 
the bulk of Great Britain’s export trade 
to Canada are not affected. It is also 
objected that the arrangement might 
divert traffic from the Western Provinces 
to Chicago and other cities in the United 
States, causing the wheat trade, now 
concentrating at Winnipeg, to go to 
Chicago, and perhaps driving the milling 
trade south of the boundary. In Eng- 
land, the Conservative press takes an 
exaggeratedly gloomy view of the situa- 
tion, even hinting at an apprcaching 
union between the United States and the 
Dominion. The Liberal newspapers 
hope for the enactment of the agreement, 
which they believe portends a closer 
union between the English - speaking 
countries, and America’s conversion to 
free trade. The Chronicle says the com- 
pact, if approved, will be the greatest 
single step taken in this direction in our 
generation. 

& 

In Delaware, the Re- 
The Senatorships publican Legislature 

has chosen for Sen- 
ator, to succeed himself, Henry A. Du 
Pont.——The Nevada Legislature, altho 
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Democratic by four votes, has returned 
to the Senate the Republican incumbent, 
George S. Nixon. In New Jersey, 
James E. Martine, Governor Wilson’s 
protégé, and the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic primaries, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Senator Kean (Republican). His 
election was accomplished on the first 
joint ballot, with only three votes cast 
for James Smith, Jr. New York’s 
legislative program is held up by the fail- 
ure to elect a successor to Senator De- 
pew. Mr. Sheehan declines to withdraw 
from the contest, altho he loses ground 
as a candidate. The charge is made by 
his opponents that coercive measures 
have been used against the Democratic 
legislators who deny or would like to 
deny the binding value of the party cau- 
cus. The prestige of the Tammany 
leader, Charles F. Murphy, has undoubt- 
edly suffered from his failure to bring 
about the election of his avowed candi- 
date. On the other hand, the handful of 
Democratic insurgents have united on no 
one candidate. Thirteen Democrats have 
divided the party strength. An interest- 
ing event in the politics of New York 
State, tho not directly connected with the 
Senatorial situation, is the election of 
William Barnes, Jr., boss of Albany, and, 
until last week, Collector of the Port of 
that city, as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee, to succeed Timothy 
Woodruff. Mr. Barnes is a leader in 
the “Old Guard,” over which former 
President Roosevelt (he has to be distin- 
guished now from State Senator Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, the leader of the New 
York Democratic insurgents) won so sig- 
nal a victory before the Republican party 
went down to defeat at the late Novem- 
ber elections. Luke Lea, an Inde- 
pendent Democrat, lawyer and newspa- 
per publisher, has been elected to the 
Senate by the Tennessee Legislature to 
succeed J. B. Frazier, his election break- 
ing a deadlock. Mr. Lea is only thirty- 
two years of age, and has been active in 
politics only four years———-Texas re- 
turns to the Senate the incumbent, Mr. 
Culberson, Democrat. Senator La 
Follette received re-election by the Wis- 
consin Legislature with sixteen votes to 
spare. West Virginia is the scene of 
an embittered contest. Just before the 
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joint balloting began, January 25, the 
twenty-three Republican members of the 
House left the chamber, refusing partici- 
pation, and alleging fraud and bribery in 
the Democratic caucus. William E. Chil- 
ton, Democrat, has been elected for the 
long term Senatorship ; Clarence Watson, 
Democrat, will take the chair of the late 
Senator Elkins. The Governor of West 


Virginia is expected to refuse commis- 

sions to the Senators-elect, on the ground 

that they have not been legally elected. 
& 


The “Republican Pro- 
gressive League” has 
been formed by certain 
Senators, Representatives, Governors, 
and others: an organization which prom- 
ises to “fight for the establishment of 
popular government.” Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr., of Oregon, has been elected 
president; George’ W. Norris, a Con- 
gressman from Nebraska, is first vice- 
president, with Governor Osborn, of 
Michigan, as second vice - president; 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, who was 
slated for Minister to China, is treasurer. 
The executive committee has the follow- 
ing members: 

Senator Moses E. Clapp, Minnesota; Senator 
Joseph L. Bristow, Kansas; Representative E. 
H. Hubbard, Iowa; Representative Irvine L. 
Lenroot, Representative-elect William Kent, 
California; Gifford Pinchot, Pennsylvania; 
George L. Record, New Jersey; and the pres- 
ident, vice-president, and treasurer, ex-officio 
The profession of political faith of the 
new organization, signed by nine United 
States Senators, thirteen members of the 
House, and six Governors, all Republi- 
cans, declares its object to be “the pro- 
motion of popular government and pro- 
gressive legislation,” in opposition to 
“the special interests.” To this end it 
advocates the election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people: 
direct primaries for the nomination of all 
elective officials; the direct election of 
delegates to national conventions, with 
opportunity for the voter to express his 
choice for President and Vice-President ; 
amendment of State constitutions -pro- 
viding for the initiative, referendum and 
recall; a thorogoing corrupt practices 
act. : 


_ “The League will codperate with progressives 
in the several States, and wherever acceptable 


Republican 
“Progressives” 
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will render assistance in promoting the organ- 
ization of State leagues. 

“Whenever requested by any progressive 
State league or by progressive leaders in State 
|_egislatures, the National Progressive Repub 
lican League will aid in the preparation of ap- 
propriate bills and resolutions, and will fur- 
nish speakers and literature in support of leg- 
slative action upon the propositions enumer- 


ated.” 
Former President Roosevelt has declared 
himself in sympathy with the principles 
of the League, altho-he is not directly 
associated therewith. Senator Bourne 
announced on Sunday that letters and 
telegrams congratulating the League on 
its program pour in from every quarter. 
The League is generally regarded to be 
hostile to the renomination of President 
Taft.-—— Officers of American and 
Canadian express companies have an- 
nounced a substantial cut in thru tariffs, 
in some cases amounting to 33% per 
cent. The announcement is that 7 
“Instead of two companies which may han- 
dle an express package making a separate 
charge on each line, the charge will be the 


same as if one company had carried the pack- 
age from the shipping point to its destination.” 


& 


The House Committee 
Talk in Congress on Ways and Means 

has reported favorably 
the bill creating a permanent tariff board. 
All the Democratic members voted to 
report this Administration measure out 
of committee. The bill reported is made 
up of provisions from both the Long- 
worth and the Dalzell bills. The board 
is to consist of five members, receiving 
$7,000 each annually, except the chair- 
man, whose salary is fixt at $7,500. The 
bill was debated in the House on Mon- 
day, and its passage was expected. Its 
fate in the Senate is more doubtful. 
A bill was reported from the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, January 28, 
authorizing the leasing of Alaska coal 
lands in areas of not less than 2,560 acres 
to one lessee, subject to the intervention 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The term of lease is fixt at two years, 
with provision for the privilege of a 
thirty year lease. Transportation com- 
panies are expressly excluded from the 
privilege of leasing coal lands. Sena- 
tor Depew addressed the Senate. last 
week in opposition to the resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment pro- 
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viding for the election of Senators by 
popular vote. The Senator from New 
York contends that the proposed resolu- 
tion repeals, in effect, the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments, taking away 
from Congress 

“all power over .disfranchisement by State 
laws and remitting to the States unlimited au- 
thority to limit the suffrage.” 

There is, it is believed, small chance of 
Senator Borah’s bill passing at this ses- 
sion. The Senate is more likely to con- 
centrate on the Lorimer case. Senator 
Gamble, of North Dakota, a signer of 
the majority report vindicating- William 
Lorimer, in a speech delivered Janu- 
ary 23, made a plea for the Illinois man. 
He argued that Mr. Lorimer had been: 
ignorant of the corrupt means used in 
his, behalf—specifically admitting, as has 
Senator Burrows, the bribing of Illinois 
legislators. This is a departure from 
the original majority report. Senator 
Gamble sought to demonstrate that Mr. 
Lorimer was elected, even without count- 
ing the tainted votes. Senator Gamble 
has been followed by Senator Cummins, 
of lowa, who takes opposite ground. 
One of last week’s speeches in the Senate 
against the ocean mail bounty bill was 
that of Senator Shively (Indiana, Demo- 
crat), in which the speaker took the posi- 
tion that the supremacy of American 
shipping was not to be restored by sub- 
sidy ; only by the repeal of “the medieval 
ordinances known as our navigation 
code.” Senator Shively especially con- 
demns the denial of American registry to 
foreign-built ships, tho owned by Amer- 
ican citizens. He said that in 1849 Great 
Britain had repealed the code that we 
had copied, whereas we retain it, with 
the result that the American merchant 
marine is destroyed. As evidence that 
the condition of American shipping 
would not be improved by a subsidy, Mr. 
Shively said that while, under the law of 
1891, the United States had been paying 
165 per cent. more for carrying the mails 
in American than in foreign vessels, the 
discrimination had been of no avail. Sen- 
ator Root,on the other hand, appeals 
for the bill’s passage. “The failure to 
extend American trade to South Amer- 
ica,” he says, “is due to the failure to 
give our merchants a decent mail serv- 
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a Having been dormant 
‘eae for years, the volcano 

Taal, in Batangas Prov- 
ince (Luzon) became active on the 28th, 
and its eruptions were accompanied by 
more than 200 earth shocks, three of 
them severe. The Philippine Assem- 
bly has passed a bill abolishing the death 
penalty. General Pershing, com- 
mander of the expedition against the hill 
tribesmen who had attacked planters in 
the Davao district of Mindanao, reports 
that the outbreak has been supprest. 
All those who were concerned in the 
murder of planters have been captured 
or killed. In the cases against Theo- 
dore Kalaw, editor of the Renacimiento, 
and Martin Ocampo, manager of the 
same journal, who were sentenced to be 
imprisoned and to pay fines for crimin- 
ally libeling Commissioner Dean C-. 
Worcester, a stay of four months has 
been granted, with leave to apply to the 
Supreme Court at Washington for a 
writ of error. Kalaw is a member of the 
Assembly. A bill providing for the 


punishment of spies who obtain or seek 


plans of fortifications has been reported 
favorably in the House at Washington. 
It was suggested by the unsuccessful ‘at- 
tempt to prosecute and punish two offi- 
cers of a foreign Power who were ar- 
rested in Manila as they were about to 
pay $25,000 for complete drawings and 
photographs of the elaborate and partly 
concealed fortifications on Corregidor 
Island, at the entrance of Manila Bay. 
There was no law under which they 
could be prosecuted. A package of blue- 
print plans of the same fortifications, 
with much tabulated military informa- 
tion, was picked up in a street of Calcutta 
not long ago, and forwarded to the 
United States Consul. Our naval and 
military authorities support the pending 
bill. The Porto Rico House of Dele- 
gates has sent to Congress a protest 
against those parts of the Olmsted bill 
which provide that the thirteen mem- 
bers of the insular Senate shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, and judges 
appointed by the Governor.——Cuba’s 
President, in a proclamation issued 
on the second anniversary of the 
re-establishment of the republic, said it 
was the Government’s purpose to nego- 
tiate commercial treaties with several 
foreign countries, always giving due 
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consideration to the existing agreement 
with the United States. 


ss 


When the insurrec- 
tion in Mexico 
seemed to be dying 
out, it took on new life, last week, and 
several notable victories were won by the 
revolutionists. Near Ojinaga (in Chi- 
huahua) a retreating party of rebels 
drew a force of 200 Government troops 
into a trap. Passing thru a narrow 
cafion, the Federal soldiers were attacked 
from the cliffs on each side, and about 
150 of them were killed, while the rebels 
lost but two men. This fight was in 
progress for two days. At Galeana, 150 
miles southwest of El Paso, Tex., there 
were two or three engagements, in which 
the Government suffered defeat and 
heavy losses. The chief commander of 
the insurgents is Pascual Orozco. While 
his forces appeared to be scattered by 
defeat, he was quietly organizing them, 
aided by large supplies of arms and am- 
munition smuggled across the boundary. 
At the end of last week two or three 
small shipments of arms were inter- 
cepted, but no trace had been found of 
16,000 rifles recently purchased in New 
York. Orozco is preparing to attack the 
city of Chihuahua. It is asserted that 
General Navarro, the Government com- 
mander, has been surrounded and iso- 
lated in the mountains to which he and 
his men were drawn by the insurgents. 
The aim of the insurgent leaders, it 1s 
said, is to cause a withdrawal of troops 
from the southern part of Mexico, in 
order that their allies there may have a 
free hand. This seems to be confirmed 
by what occurred last week in Oaxaca, a 
State on the Tehuantepec Isthmus, where 
several hundred revolutionists made a 
successful attack upon Tuxtepec, im- 
prisoned the authorities, and then set out 
to get the support of the many contract 
laborers in neighboring districts. Battles 
are reported to have taken place in the 
adjoining State of Vera Cruz, where the 
revolutionary movement is said to be 
gaining force. Our Government has 
sent ten companies of soldiers to patrol 
the border as far westward as El Paso. 
The revolutionists’ campaign is said to 
have been planned, and now to be direct- 
ed, in that city. 


Mexico’s Insurgents 
Gaining 
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The loss of his gun- 
boat, the “Hornet” 
(now held by our 
naval forces), has not prevented ex- 
President Manuel Bonilla from making 
progress in his attack upon the Davila 
Government in Honduras. Ceiba was 
captured on the 25th by his army, under 
the command of General Lee Christmas, 
the Louisiana soldier of fortune, who 
was assisted by Guy Maloney, of New 
Orleans, and Joseph Reed, of Charles- 
town, Mass. These men handled the 
machine guns. The fight continued for 
three hours, and in the course of it Gen- 
eral Guerrero, Governor of Ceiba, was 
killed. American and British marines 
compelled respect fcr a zone of neutral- 
ity. which included the consular proper- 
ty. Two days later Christmas captured 
Yero, which is on his road to Tegucigal- 
pa, the capital. Considerable quantities 
of arms and supplies fell into his hands 
there. He is to attack the capital, and 
Bonilla undertakes the subjection of 
Puerto Cortez. It is said that Davila has 
transferred much of his wealth to Paris 


Bonilla’s Revolution 
in, Honduras 


and is preparing to leave Honduras. A 
small party of revolutionists moving to- 
ward the capital from the west met with 


reverses at San Antonio. Their leader, 
Colonel Velasquez, was killed, and they 
retreated into Salvador, where they gave 
themselves up to the President of that 
country. The treaty relating to the 
projected loan of $10,000,000 to Hon- 
duras was sent to the Senate, in Wash- 
ington, last week, and President Taft 
urged that it should be ratified. An- 
nouncement is made that Guatemala will 
negotiate a loan of $40,000,000 with 
American bankers, when her Congress 
convenes, in March. At the sugges- 
tion of Secretary Knox, President Es- 
trada, of Nicaragua, has appointed Ern- 
est H. Wands, of New York, financial 
adviser, to assist in putting the republic’s 
finances in order, and our Government, 
at President Estrada’s request, has ap- 
pointed Thomas P. Moffatt (Consul at 
Managua) to be a member of a commis- 
sion which will adjust foreign claims 
against Nicaragua, including those con- 
nected with the execution of Groce and 
Cannon.—-Ex-President Zelaya, now in 
Brussels, says his son did not tell the 
truth when he asserted that he (the 
father) was homesick and wanted to 
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come back. “I suppose they pay him,” 
he adds, “to sign statements published 
with malice. They want to make me ap- 
pear as approving all the atrocious deeds 
committed by Taft in Nicaragua. I have 
no desire to return to America.’”——-Sec- 
retary Knox, on the 24th, advised both 
Hayti and Santo Domingo to submit 
their quarrel to arbitration, and to with- 
draw their troops from the frontier. 
Sante Domingo was advised to suspend 
work on the road which lies on disputed 
territory. It is understood that this ad- 
vice will be followed by both countries. 
When the Haytian gunboat “Li- 
berté” was destroyed by an explosion in 
October last, seventy persons lost their 
lives, and among these were ten Haytian 
generals. There were twenty-three sur- 
vivors. These have been tried, found 
guilty of causing the deaths of those who 
perished, and condemned to death. 


oJ 


Dispatches from Ecuador 
South America say that our Government 

offers $35,000,000 for a 
ninety-nine year lease of the Galapagos 
[slands. President Alfaro, in a signed 
telegram, speaks of “the proposal of the 
United States,” and says it ought to be 
accepted. Inspired dispatches from Wash- 
ington, however, assert that no definite 
offer has been made, and that the islands 
would furnish nothing but a coaling sta- 
tion. But it is remarked in addition that 
our Government would not like to see 
them leased to any European or Asiatic 
Power. The Government press in Ecua- 
dor favors acceptance of the offer, but 
popular sentiment generally is in opposi- 
tion. Protest has been made by riots in 
Guayaquil, where mobs hooted the Presi- 
dent, threw stones at his house, and 
were dispersed only by troops. War 
between Ecuador and Peru again seems 
imminent. Peru’s troops on the border 
attacked a village in Ecuador. Three 
persons were killed. Peru says Ecua- 
dor’s troops began the quarrel. Ecuador’s 
President asserts that his soldiers arrest- 
ed Peruvian outlaws. These, he adds, 
were rescued by Peru’s soldiers, who 
burned several houses. Both govern- 
ments are sending reinforcements to the 
border.——Reports from Germany say 
that the brother of ex-President Castro 
has been seeking support in Europe for 
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a revolution against the Gomez Govern- 
ment in Venezuela, but has failed. Cas- 
tro is in the Canary Islands. Brazil 
has sent her warships to sea, fearing, it 
is said, a new mutiny, as the sailors are 
angry on account of the recent sudden 
deaths, by “suffocation” and “sunstroke,” 
of forty-four leaders in the revolt on the 
battleships, all of whom had been par- 
doned by act of Congress. Dr. Men- 
doza, of Panama, commissioned to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace with Colombia, had 
a chilling reception in Bogota. No hotel 
would give him lodgings, he could not 
ride in any public carriage, the streets 
were full of posters denouncing him as a 
traitor, circulars urging that he be boy- 
cotted in all possible ways were widely 
distributed, and leaders in Congress de- 
manded his arrest. The President, who 
treated him courteously and prevented 
arrest, has thus excited popular hostility, 
and there is said to be a plot to depose 
him from his high office. 


& 








The interpellation of M. 
French Politics Georges Berry demand- 

ing that the Government 
take steps to dissolve the General Con- 
federation of Labor, or compel it to re- 
spect the laws, afforded the Premier an 
opportunity for an explanation of the 
Government’s policy. Premier Briand 
declared that the Confederation was the 
result of the law passed in 1884, author- 
izing the organization of trade unions, 
and that this policy could not now be 
abandoned. The Confederation was 
founded for the legitimate purpose of 
securing a reduction of the hours of 
work and improving conditions of labor, 
but it had gradually fallen under the 
domination of fifteen or twenty agitators 
and had been turned into a_ political 
machine, advocating violence, sabotage 
and anti-militarism. The agitators at 
the head of the Confederation did not 
represent the feelings of the 3,000 con- 
federated trade and labor unions. The 
policy of the Government was to pun- 
ish the unlawful acts of individuals, 
but not to attempt any repressive legis- 
lation against organized labor. The law 
relating to trade unions or “syndicates” 
ought to be amended so as to secure 
proportionate representation as a safe- 





_be ascertained. 
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guard against the tyranny of a few 
leaders, and civil rights must be con- 
ferred upon the unions so that .they could 
own property and develop new methods 
of action with a full sense of their re- 
sponsibility. Since the suppression of 
the strike on the railroads by the strong 
measures of the Government, the dissat- 
isfied employees seem to have adopted 
quieter and more insidious tactics, using 
that form of sabotage which consists not 
in destroying material, but in causing as 
much delay and confusion as possible. 
Certainly the disorder upon the French 
railroads, particularly those managed by 
the State, is unusually serious. Hun- 
dreds of carloads of goods have been mis- 
sent in the last two months and there-is 
no certainty that perishable goods will go 
thru on time, or, indeed, arrive at ,their 
destination at all. Minor accidents are 
frequent ; signals and switches are always 
getting out of order. Whether this is to 
be laid to the inefficiency of Government 
management or to a conspiracy, of a re- 
venge on the part of railroad men, cannot 
The committee of the 
Chamber in charge of the revision of the 
marriage law is in favor of the equaliza- 
tion of the penalty for unfaithfulness, 
and it also recommends the abolition of 
the law granting immunity to a husband 
who kills his rival. Some weeks ago 
we called attention, editorially, to the 
embarrassment of the French Govern- 
ment over the introduction of pocket 
lighters. Matches, which are a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in France, are be- 
ing displaced by apparatus which strikes 
fire like the old flint and steel, but uses 
the new cerium-iron alloy in place of 
the flint. These lighters have hitherto 
been prohibited in France, but the pro- 
hibition was ineffective, and during the 
debate on the subject in the Chamber, 
the Deputies amused themselves by 
lighting their cigars with them in the 
face of the Minister of Finance. The 
new law proposed by the Minister of 
Finance imposes a tax upon such lighters 
ranging from 40 cents to $8, depending 
upon its value. Every apparatus must 
have its tax number soldered on. The 
new regulation will cause inconvenience 
to travelers, as the nominal fine for light-- 
ers not bearing a tax number. will 
amount to confiscation. 
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The Ottoman Gov- 
ernment is finding it 
hard to cope at the 
same time with internal disorders and 
foreign intrigues. Macedonia is again 
the prey of rival bands of marauders. 
Albania is unreconciled. Crete is doing 
its best to cut loose from Turkey and 
annex itself to Greece. Arabia is mak- 
ing trouble on all its borders. The most 
serious of these disorders at the moment 
is the revolt in Yemen, which is an in- 
heritance from the old regime. Year 
after year money and men were poured 
into Southern Arabia only to disappear 
like water on the desert sands. The 
tribesmen of the hinterland, whose natu- 
ral occupation is fighting, raided the 
coast provinces when victorious and van- 
ished into the desert when defeated. 
Now again Yemen and Azir are threat- 
ened and the Government has resolved to 
send a sufficient force to crush out the 
revolt permanently. Forty-five battalions 
of troops, with seven batteries of artil- 
lery, comprising field, mountain and ma- 
chine guns, were sent to Hodeida the last 
of January. Cholera has appeared 
among the Turkish troops in Yemen. 
The German papers insinuate that the 
revolt is encouraged by the English at 
Aden. A party of fifty Turkish sol- 
diers whose time had expired were being 
taken from Beirut to Mersina, on their 
way home from Syria, when they muti- 
nied at Alexandretta and tried to compel 
the captain to continue on the voyage 
without stopping at other ports. Altho 
the vessel was officered and manned by 
Greeks, it was named the “New Jersey,” 
and bore the American flag, so our con- 
sular agent at Alexandretta went on 
board the vessel in order to investigate, 
but he was roughly handled and obliged 
to withdraw. When the steamer stopped 
at Smyrna the American consul-general 
there had a similar experience, but suc- 
ceeded in capturing the sergeant or lieu- 
tenant who was the ringleader of the 
mutineers and turning him over to the 
authorities. The Salonica boycott com- 
mittee took up the quarrel and declared 
against the Mail Packet Archipelago 
Line, owning the “New Jersey.” The 
“Olympia,” another vessel of the line, 
was prevented by the boycott from land- 
ing its cargo at Salonica. The leader of 
‘he boycott was put under arrest. Our 
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embassy at Constantinople has protested 
to the Porte against the assaults on the 
American representatives. 


J 


The Ottoman Gov- 
ernment is naturally 
anxious to know the 
extent and character of the Potsdam 
agreement between Russia and Germany 
in regard to the Bagdad railroad. In 
reply to requests for information the 
German ambassador at Constantinople 
has stated to the Porte that no communi- 
cation can be made on the matter because 
the details of the agreement have not yet 
been worked out. It seems to the Turks 
that Germany has committed an un- 
friendly act in concluding in secret an 
agreement with Russia regarding Turk- 
ish territory without even consulting the 
Turkish Government, when an alliance, 
or something near it, was being cultivated 
between the two countries. So far as 
divulged, the agreement permits the ex- 
tension of the road to Bagdad in a north- 
easterly direction to Kanikin on the Per- 
sian frontier, where it will connect with 
a Russian branch of the road to be built 


The Turco-Persian 
Railroad 


- from Baku to the confines of India. Such 


an extension is not provided for in the 
German franchise for the Bagdad rail- 
road and the present Turkish Govern- 
ment, jealous of national interests, might 
not ‘be inclined to grant it. Still less 
would it favor a German branch of the 
Constantinople-Bagdad road to the Rus- 
sian frontier, which, it is surmised, may 
be included in the Potsdam agreement. 
In reply to the indignation and disap- 
pointment exprest by the English press 
that Russia should have taken Germany 
into partnership in the railroad business, 
thus destroying to a great extent the ad- 
vantages of the Anglo-Russian conven- 
tion as to Persia, the Russian press some- 
what cynically replied that Great Britain 
was at liberty to negotiate a similar 
agreement with Germany in regard to 
Southern Persia, which is in the British 
sphere of influence, as Northern Persia 
is in the Russian. This means, of course, 
that Great Britain is to let the German 
railroad be extended from Bagdad to the 
head of the Persian Gulf, which is just 
what Great Britain has been trying to pre- 
vent. Here again Turkish interests are 
at stake, with no consideration for 
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Turkey. It is assumed that Great Brit- 
ain can give or withhold a terminus on 
the gulf for the German railroad regard- 
less of the fact that such a terminus must 
be either on Persian or Turkish territory. 
The railroad has not yet reached Adana 
and it must be many years at the best 
before it can get to Bagdad. It is likely 
that Great Britain and perhaps Turkey 
would prefer to have the whole question 
made the subject of a conference of the 
four Powers—Russia, Germany, France 
and Great Britain—rather than have it 
settled by private bargaining between 
them. Upon this question depends not 
merely the control of the land route to 
India, but the development of Mesopota- 
mia. It is believed to be quite practica- 
ble to restore this arid region to its former 
fertility by irrigation. Acording to the 
estimates of the engineers, 3,000,000 
acres could be brought under cultivation 
within three years, capable of producing 
1,000,000 tons of wheat and 2,000,000 
hundredweight of cotton annually. The 
arable land can later be much increased 
by the further utilization of the waters of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Corn, 
dates and rice can be cultivated, and 
large areas of grazing land devoted to 
the raising of cattle and sheep. The 
opening, of this new source of food: sup- 
ply near to Europe would have a great 
influence in financial and political condi- 
tions. The new cities that would arise 
in this region might become worthy suc- 
cessors of Babylon and Bagdad. But 
first must come the construction of dams 
and ditches upon an extensive and scien- 
tific plan, and the provision of railroad 
facilities, either the road to Constantino- 
ple now under construction or a more di- 
rect line to the Mediterranean. 


” 


Of the twenty-six Japan- 
ese anarchists convicted 
of conspiracy against the 
Imperial family, twenty-four were con- 
demned to death, and two given sen- 
tences of imprisonment. Half of those 
who were condemned to capital punish- 
ment had their sentences commuted to 
life imprisonment. The other twelve, 


Foreign Notes 


including Denjiro Kotoku and his wife, 
were hanged on January 24. The execu- 
tions were private and the Japanese press 
has made but little reference to the trial 
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and its result. Regicide is, in fact, un 
namable and inconceivable to the Japan 
ese, and no provision had ever been mack 
in the regular courts for dealing with 
such a crime. Eight thousand Rus 
sian workmen on the Manchurian Rail- 
road have struck and demand to be sent 
home on account.of the plague. Troops 
have been called out. to guard the road 
and protect the Chinese laborers, and the 
strikers with their families have been 
evicted from their dwellings. The 
plague at Harbin continues to spread, 
and over 200 deaths a day are reported 
in the Chinese quarter. Pekin is being 
deserted by its foreign population. The 
Government appeals to the Powers for 
physicians and nurses. The expenses of 
scientific men who wish to study the 
plague will be paid by the Government. 
Rumors that the plague was introduced 
by the foreigners for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Chinese are widely credited 
among the masses. The Portuguese 
Government announces that a monthly 
pension of $3,300 will be paid to the de- 
posed King Manuel. The ex-King has 
leased a residence in Richmond from 
Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, formerly of 
Morocco. The decree separating 
Church and State will be promulgated 
within a month. According to this, the 
property of the Church will be taken 
over by the State and the clergy will re- 
ceive from the State a stipend represent- 
ing as nearly as possible the interest de- 
rivable from the capital value of the 
property. After the present generation 
of clergy is extinct their successors will 
have to pay rent for such property as 
they wish to use, and in case of failure to 
pay rent, the State will be at liberty to 
sell the property and devote the proceeds 
to any purpose it thinks fit. The Provi- 
sional Government has declared dueling 
illegal and established a court of honor 
for the settlement of disputes. The party 
found guilty by the court will be fined 
from $50 to $1,000, the fine to be given 
to charity. In case of failure to pay the 
fine, imprisonment from three to thirty 
days———The Duke of Connaught, uncle 
to the King, has been appointed Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada. The appoint- 
ment may be intended to counteract the 
influence of the reciprocity treaty with 
the United States. The Duke and Duch- 
ess will arrive in Canada in September. 








Mr. Taft’s Early Life in Cincinnati 


BY HARRY BRENT MACKOY 


[Owing to the publication in THe InpEPENDENT on October 27, 1910, ot an article written 
by Mr. Taft twenty-one years ago for the Literary Club, of Cincinnati, entitled ‘‘Political 
Reform in the Party,” and also the article by Mr. Taft, published elsewhere this week, the 
following account of his earlier literary life will be found interesting.—Ep1Tor.] 


EREDITY did much for Mr. Taft. 
H Yet a chief cause of his supe- 
periority consists in the capacity 
which he has manifested in two diver- 
gent, tho entirely harmonious, directions 
—the one for work and the other for 
play. No statesman of modern times, 
certainly no President of the United 
States, has ever possessed these gifts to 
a higher degree. 
As a mere youngster he was fond of 
all outdoor sports. Marbles and swim- 


ming were his favorite amusements, 
while fighting was, on some occasions, 
even more to his mind. At the head of 
the Mt. Auburn crowd he would charge 
the gang from Mulberry Street or the 
boys from “Butcher Town,” his husky 
frame carrying terror to the opposing 


forces. Later, at college, in the days 
when freshman and sophomore rushes 
were still tolerated, in the wrestling 
matches between chosen champions from 
each class, the side that “Bill” Taft was 
on somehow seemed invariably to win. 
And on going back home, the way he 
pummeled the editor who uttered some 
scurrilous remarks about his father is 
evidence of his skill with the fists. The 
last episode, it may not generally be 
known, led to a request from the Police 
Gazette for his photograph. 

Charm of person, added to physical 
valor, naturally made him popular. 
Dancing was not the least of his accom- 
plishments, and, had he wished to shine 
in that domain, society would have 
claimed his earlier years very largely. 
Many times, after an evening of fun, he 
would be found poring over his books 
or papers until almost dawn—a mode of 
life which only his vigorous constitution 
could have successfully withstood. 

But with him the work side. predomi- 
nated. He never allowed pleasure to be 
served through all the courses. It was 
used as an entrée or dessert, sometimes 
to season with, but on no occasion to 
the exclusion of the substantials. 


During his judicial career, his secre- 
tary says, on many and many a night 
would he return to the office after dinner 
and dictate until eleven and twelve, and 
even one o’clock. Frequently he would 
carry the record in an ordinary proceed- 
ing to his home, studying it early the 
next morning if engagements the even- 
ing before had prevented, and be ready 
when court convened to announce his 
opinion. Six weeks of this kind of close 
attention were given to the preparation 
of the Addyston Pipe Trust decision. 
The Phelan trial did not consume so 
much time, but was possibly more ab- 
sorbing. 

The same devotion to the task before 
him was observable in working for his 
law school. He helped to organize the 
new institution known as the law depart- 
ment of the University of Cincinnati. 
which afterward combined with the old- 
er faculty of the Cincinnati College, and 
for four years served it most faithfully 
as dean and professor of the law of prop- 
erty. Busy as he was then on the bench, 
he rarely missed a lecture, altho giving 
courses of from two to six hours per 
week. His reading for these lectures 
was always extensive, and the duties of 
directing other branches, or of rendering 
individual assistance to pupils, a task of 
which he was especially fond, were 
never neglected. In fact, his scholars 
tell to the present day of the first exam- 
ination which he conducted. There were 
between eighty and a hundred questions 
propounded, and the ordeal began at nine 
o'clock in the morning. At six o’clock 
in the evening Taft was still supervising 
some of the boys. Even after resigning 
his professorship, which he did near the 
end of a term, he made out the list of 
questions for the year with the answers. 
He did this in pencil while traveling over 
the country in Pullman cars getting 
ready to go to the Philippines. The ex- 
amination being afterward abandoned. 
the successor to Taft states that he found 
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enough matter in those questions and 
answers to last him for three or four 
vears. ~ 

One outlet for the President's many- 
sided energies, however, has been some- 
what overlooked.- That was the fond- 
ness which he early took in the art of 
writing. ‘ We are, of course, familiar 
with his later essays, addresses on civic 
questions and political speeches, but only 
recently in the pages of this magazine 
has attention been drawn to a_ paper 
which he wrote more than a score of 
vears ago. 

When he began to study law Taft be- 
came a reporter of court news on the 
staff of the old Cincinnati Commercial, 
of which Murat Halstead was then edi- 
tor. He did so with a twofold purpose. 
It was -helpful to him in furnishing 
knowledge of the practice, the practi- 
tioners and the officers of the courts, and 
put him in the way of earning a liveli- 
hood earlier than he would have other- 
wise done. There must have been more 
than a latent liking for literary effort in 
his being which led him to take the step, 
tho, because about the same time he 
helped to organize what was known as 
the “Salon.” This was a small coterie 
of young gentlemen and ladies, most of 
them just out of college, who used to 
meet on‘Saturday evenings at the resi- 
dence of Taft’s future father-in-law, Mr. 
John W. Herron. It was a very con- 
genial circle and for two years the mem- 
bers wrote essays and discussed current 
topics of interest to their mutual edifica- 
tion and delight, the male contingent 
often tramping homeward after the mid- 
night hour, and the young journalist 
usually being among the last to leave. 

The same year Taft was elected to 
membership in the Literary Club of Cin- 
cinnati. At that time this institution 
was (as it still is) the most prominent 
club of its kind in the city and one of 
the oldest in the country. It was found- 
ed in 1849 by a dozen friendly spirits, of 
whom Stanley Matthews and Ainsworth 
R. Spofford were the best known, the 
exercises at first being confined almost 
entirely to debates. Altho always limit- 
ed in numbers, and restricted now to one 
hundred members, it has had upon its 
roster men of national reputation in va- 
rious lines. Among them, in addition to 


those before mentioned in this magazine. 
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have been Thomas Corwin and Thomas 
Ewing, Sr., Oliver P. Morton, John 
Pope, John B. Stallo, Bellamy Storer, 
Senior and Junior, Moncure D. Conway, 
Cleveland Abbe, James E. Murdoch, T. 
Buchanan Read, Don Piatt, William F. 
Poole, Thomas M. Anderson, Benjamin 
R. Cowen, Charles W. Dabney and many 
others. 

During the Civil War it was distin- 
guished by the unique record of having 
fifty-one of its members enter the Union 
Army, of whom fifty attained positions 
varying from a second lieutenancy to a 
major-generalship, there. having been 
three of the latter. The only one who 
failed to rise above the rank of private 
remained in the service but a short time. 

At present the program at its weekly 
Saturday evening meetings usually con- 
sists of a paper read by the member con- 
tributing it, while, on the: last Saturday 
in each month, a collection of shorter 
articles, entitled a “Budget,” is furnished 
by one called the “Editor.” 

The club has also been the parent of 
several organizations of a similar kind, 
including the Chicago and Indianapolis 
Literary Clubs. 

When Taft was elected, the character 
of its membership was fully as high as 
at any period of its existence. He had 
as his confréres the eloquent ex-Gover- 
nor Noyes and that able lawyer, Hoad- 
ley, soon to be Governor himself; John 
J. Piatt, the poet of the hearth-side; 
Roberts Bartholow, afterward  distin- 
guished in medicine; the forceful jour- 
nalist, Murat Halstead; Sir Alfred T. 
Goshorn, knighted by the Mikado; Man- 
ning F, Force, warrior and jurist; John 
W. Herron, another strong lawyer; the 
artist, Henry F. Farny; Ozro J. Dodds 
and Job E. Stevenson, ‘both ex-Repre- 
sentatives in Congress; Benjamin But- 
terworth, at that time a candidate for the 
same office. The year following, Jud- 
son Harmon, then just elected Judge of 
the Superior Court, joined. President 
Hayes, tho in Washington, was still a 
member. It was very natural that the 
newly graduated college youth should 
feel it an inspiration to be associated 
with these makers of history. 

The principal reason for Taft’s desir- 
ing admission, however, was probably the 
fact that his father and two brothers, 
Charles P. and Peter R., had already ac- 
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cepted invitations to join the club. A 
little later his brother Horace was taken 
in, so that all the men of his family, 
with the exception of Henry, were at 
some time or other members upon its 
rolls. The father, Judge Alphonso Taft, 
was its president in 1881-2, and the min- 
utes of May 20, the latter year, state how 
the members touchingly paid their fare- 
well tribute to him when about to leave 
to take charge of the Austrian mission. 

Tho the reading of papers was not 
compulsory, Taft found time to prepare 
at least four during his connection with 
the club, the last of which was published 
in THE INDEPENDENT of October 27. His 
two longest were an essav on the “Molly 
Maguires” and a discussion of the rela- 
tion of “Crime and Education.” 

Of the second the following contem- 
porary comment is contained in the rec- 
ords: 

“Having thru his position as assistant 
prosecuting attorney of this (Hamilton) coun- 
ty peculiar advantages in the study of this sub- 
ject and especial reason therefor, he was able 
to give facts and statistics leading to his con- 
clusion that the two are in inverse ratio. The 
plan suggested for the abatement of crime was 
r system of compulsory education. He even 
went so far as to recommend that the State 
should supply, in a measure, the loss to the 
family of -the child’s time in cases where the 
poverty was so great as to render this time a 
mater of importance.” 

Concerning the first essay the Secre- 
tary’s entry reads: 

“Mr. Taft gave a complete history of the 
Molly Maguires and traced their origin in the 
old country. This essay involved a great 


amount of research, investigation and conden- 
sation.” 


His entitled 


remaining paper 
“Criminal Law as Administered in Ham- 


was 


ilton County, and is published else- 
where in this issue. It was presumably 
based upon personal experiences, he hav- 
ing only recently resigned from the office 
of Assistant Prosecuting Attorney of the 
county It is interesting to note that the 
Court House riot broke out in Cincin- 
nati just two months after the reading of 
this article. The riot was the result of 
the disgraceful conditions then existing 
in the local administration of the law, 
popularly attributed to the influence of 
one T. C. Campbell. After the burning 
of the Court House the Bar Association 
selected a committee to prefer charges 
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against Campbell and placed his prosecu- 
tion in the hands of two older practition- 
ers. On Mr. Taft, however, devolved 
the duty of preparing the case for trial 
and he spent the greater part of the sum- 
mer and autumn of that year in securing 
testimony. He likewise took an active. 
part in the trial, and, while the defendant 
was not held guilty, the moral atmos- 
phere of the community was soon cleared 
by Campbell’s enforced departure from 
the city. 

Mr. Taft kept up his interest in the 
Literary Club for nearly twelve years, 
altho almost continual'-- in office during 
that time. Following the position of As- 
sistant Prosecuting Attorney, he first oc- 
cupied the Collectorship of Internal Rev- 
enue, then became Assistant County Solli- 
citor, and later Judge of the Superior 
Court, but he only resigned his member- 
ship in the club after his appointment to 
the Solicitor Generalship, being then 
compelled to move to Washington. 

It was never the purpose of Taft to 
devote himself exclusively to literary 
pursuits, yet that which he wrote seems 
to have been characterized b- a style of 
much clearness, conciseness, forcefulness 
and logic. To some of his law students 
he afterward used to describe his manner 
of preparing cases for the Supreme 
Court. He would boil the facts down, 
he said, until there was hardly anything 
left; then he would go over them again 
to see what could be cut off. Such was 
apparently his method of writing. But 
more than all else close application to the 
question under examination was charac- 
teristic of him. It was, no doubt, this 
trait which inspired. an intimate friend 
to say of him as a lawver: 

“No subject for his consideration was passed 
without complete mastery of it. His indus- 
try, thoroness and ability had already 
marked him as the most promising young 
man at the bar.” 

Thru all his work he has continued to 
enjoy himself in the hearty and natural 
manner of the boy at play. He is a strik- 
ing example of what President Dwight, 
of Yale, used to call the well-rounded 
man—one who is developed on all four 
sides, morally, mentally, physically and 
socially. It is another form of the sim- 
ple life which Taft has led, because it has 
been simple for him to lead it, 


Cincinnati, Owro, 
























Criminal Law as Administered in 
Hamilton County 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT 


[The following paper was written by Mr. Taft for the Literary Club, of Cincinnati, and 
read in what was known as the “Budget” or “Informal” on the evening of January 26, 1884. 
The editor of the “Budget” was Major Harlan Page Lloyd, then the law partner of Mr. Taft. 
The paper was afterward printed in the Weekly Law Bulletin under date of February 18, 





1884. 
paper. 
the county jail. 


The court house riot took place shortly after the reading and publication of Mr. Taft’s 
It was on Friday night, March 28, 1884, that a mob took possession of and set fire to 
On Saturday night, March 29, the mob set fire to and burned the court house, 
together with the larger part of the court records. 
which resulted so disastrously to the city was the verdict in the Berner trial. 


The alleged cause of the excitement 
Berner had 


been indicted for murder and had several times confessed to having committed the crime. 
In the face of the confessions, the evidence and the charge of the Court, the jury returned a 


verdict of manslaughter. 


At a meeting afterward held, at the instance of a number of citi- 


zens, speeches were made and a series of resolutions passed protesting against the action of 
the jury, after which the crowd proceeded to the county jail, and, failing to secure the pris- 
oner, vented their anger in the destruction of the buildings and the killing of the officers of 


the law. 


The popular supposition at the time was 


that Thomas C. Campbell, attorney for 


Berner, was largely responsible for the conditions which caused such a verdict to be ren- 


dered. 
after these events had occurred. 


Mr. Taft was one of those who became most active in the prosecution of Campbell 
Our attention was directed to this article by Mr. Harry B. 


Mackoy, the secretary of the Literary Club, whose article on Mr. Taft appears elsewhere in 


this issue.—Ep1ror.] 


HE report of the Clerk of Hamilton 
County to the Secretary of State 
shows the number of indictments 

found by the Grand Jury for each year 
ending June 30, the numbers of persons 
so indicted, the number of indictments 
disposed of, and the number of indict- 
ments pending at the beginning and end 
of the year. 

For the year ending June 30, 1880, we 
find, from this report, that the number 
of indictments pending July 1, 1879, was 
258, that the persons so indicted were 
282. The number of indictments found 
that year was 118, against 132 persons. 
During the same year the number of in- 
dictments disposed of, either by nolle 
prosequi, trial, acquittal, or plea of 
guilty, was 77, against 87 persons. 

During the year ending June 30, 1881, 
there were pending on July 1, 1880, 294 
indictments, against 322 persons. There 
were found during that year 148 indict- 
ments, against 189 persons; 102 indict- 
ments, against 112 persons, were dis- 
posed of. 

During the year ending June 30, 1882, 
there were pending July 1, 1881, 340 in- 
dictments, against 389 persons. There 
were found during that year 240 indict- 
ments, against 291 persons; 95 indict- 
ments, against 112 persons, were dis- 
posed of. 
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During the year ending June 30, 1883, 
there were pending July 1, 1882, 485 in- 
dictments, against 568 persons, and 178 
indictments were found against 218 per- 
sons. During the same year 95 indict- 
ments, against II12 persons, were dis- 
posed of. There were pending July 1, 
1883, 568 indictments undisposed of. 
These results appear more plainly in a 
table: 


For year : 
ending Indictments Indictments 
June 30. found. disposed of. 
Sree 77 
is oyu od ea del <3 102 
ST aire Meir ae. 240 95 
1883... .178 112 
Indictments 
July 1. pending 
RE ERE 258 
So dih aes eaten fu psc teats vaottnkh eee 204 
1881 340 
1882 485 
1883 568 


These reports are made yearly, but 
singularly enough provoke no comment. 
It appears from them that during none 
of the years mentioned have the prose- 
cutors been able to dispose of more than 
two-thirds as many cases as there were 
indictments found during the same year. 
On July 1, 1879, there were 258 indict- 
ments undisposed of. In four years this 
balance of untried crime has increased 
to more than double what it was then— 
to 568 indictments. 


CRIMINAL LAW IN HAMILTON COUNTY 


Doubtless there are other causes for 
the prevalence of crime in this commun- 
ity, but surely the failure and delay of 
justice thus shown must be one of the 
strongest. In studying these statistics it 
must be borne in mind that when a case 
is marked “disposed of,” it does not 
necessarily mean tried. It includes all 
indictments which are nolled as well. 
A nolle prosequi may mean that there 
never was ground for finding the indict- 
ments, or, as it too often does mean, that 
the case has grown so stale, the wit- 
nesses are so separated and their mem- 
ory of events has become so indistinct, 
that the prosecutor finds himself com- 
pelled to no/le the casé rather than waste 
time with 2 useless trial. 

What is the cause of this state of 
things? It is not in the prosecutors. 
As a rule, they have worked hard and 
tried to punish as many criminals as they 
could. The fault lies in the machinery 
for punishing crime in this county. We 
have a system which, in its capacity, is 
suited to a county of the size of Frank- 
lin, and it can not be made to do the 
We have one crimina! 
That court 


work required. 
court to try indictments. 
also tries bastardy and divorce cases. It 
sits for nine months in the year, or 


thirty-six weeks. Saturdays are devoted 
to miscellaneous work. We are left, 
then, with 180 days in which all indict- 
ments are to be tried, divorce and bas- 
tardy cases heard. With a jury in the 
box, it is impossible to try more than two 
cases a day. It is a rare exception when 
even that is done. Ten days is the 
ordinary length of a trial for murder in 
the first degree. Homicide cases, not 
capital, usually consume from three to 
six days. Other indictments will cer- 
tainly average two days in their trial. 
The present prosecutor has thirty-four 
homicide cases on his docket, of which 
six are capital. It will be found, by a 
careful examination of the reports above 
referred to, that it would take two years 
to try the indictments found in one, leav- 
ing out of consideration entirely the in- 
dictments pending at the beginning of 
the year. 

Until 1882 there were in the depart- 
ment of justice of this county only two 
prosecutors, and a janitor of the office, 
by courtesy called clerk. In 1882 a sec- 
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ond assistant was provided for. There 
is no detective connected with the office. 
There is nobody to hunt up testimony 
and prepare the cases but the prosecut- 
ing attorneys themselves. If cases are 
to be tried every day, if grand jury ses- 
sions are to be conducted at the same 
time as they ought to be, and cases are 
to be as perfectly prepared for the State 
as for the prisoner, three men cannot do 
the work. The result is, that the prose- 
cutors with their small force cannot keep 
the court in continuous session trying 
cases. A half day is lost here and a day 
there, and by the end of the year the 
court is found to have lost weeks of time 
because the prosecutor had not cases to 
try when the court was ready. Then. 
too, continuances procured by counsel 
for defense make the criminal calendar 
prepared by the prosecutor an unmean- 
ing record. An unprincipled defendant 
(and suck are usually defendants -in an 
indictment) can easily swear to an affi- 
davit which, under the statute, will give 
him a continuance. Again, counsel have 
little difficulty in getting themselves else- 
where engaged when the case is called. 
This is a good ground for continuance. 
Witnesses in criminal cases are, many 
of them, members of the migratory popu- 
lation. The prosecutor cannot be sure 
when he sets a case for trial three weeks 
ahead whether he can be ready. He can 
take no depositions, and is at the mercy 
of his witnesses. Under the present sys- 
tem of selecting juries a defendant can 
wait «until the last moment, and then de- 
mand a struck jury. A week is con- 
sumed in the selection, and striking two 
days. 

And now, what is the remedy? First. 
there should be two courts to try indict- 
ments in this county. Just at present 
there are two of the Common Pleas 
Courts engaged in trying criminal cases, 
but it is only a temporary arrangement 
for one term. How little effect it can 
have on the 568 untried indictments it is 
not hard to estimate. Two courts should 
sit for nine months of the year, and one 
of them sit thru the three months of 
summer. The prosecutor should have 
five assistants. The prosecuting attor- 
ney of the Police Court ought to be one 
of his assistants, appointed by him, anc 
then he could have control of the cases 
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from the next morning after the com- 
mission of the offense until the convic- 
tion or acquittal. Give him a detective 
to use in hunting testimonv. and a contin- 
gent fund to expend for the same pur- 
pose, for the disbursement of which he 
shall be responsible to the Common Pleas 
Court. In other words, put the State 
of Ohio on an equality with criminals in 
the preparation and trial of cases. When 
you have created such an office, you can 
properly hold the prosecutor responsible 
for the peace of the county. Until it is 
done, he can rightly escape responsibility 
by showing how weak a limb of the law 
he is. 

The law in regard to continuances 
should be amended. Let every defend- 
ant have two weeks’ notice of his trial 
day. During that time he can take de- 
positions in any part of the country. If 
he does not do so let the absence of anv 
witness be no ground for continuance. 
Criminal cases should have precedence, 
because they are of interest to the pub- 
lic. If counsel are so engaged that they 
cannot appear, then let the prisoner pro- 
cure other counsel, or let the court ap- 
point. Such a rule may seem strict, but 
if it is enforced counsel and witnesses 
will both be present. It is because of the 
laxity of the present rules that it is so 
much abused. 

A court can try three short cases while 
a jury is being impaneled to try one. 
The time for getting a jury into the box 
ought to be reduced to a minimum. The 
quickest way to summon a jury is by 
selection of the court. Abolish the use- 
less form of striking the jury. Let the 
court select the regular as well as the 
struck juries, and the number of cases in 
which struck juries are necessary will 
be but few. Abolish the exemption by 
reason of contribution to militia com- 
panies in summoning the sixteen of the 
panel. It is a lucky day when out of 
sixteen summoned more than four are 
obtained. Those four are usually the 
least desirable men on the panel. The 
others escape by a variety of excuses, 
chief of which is the contributing mem- 
bership of militia companies. A new 
venire must be issued, and another day 
taken is consumed in getting the box 
fuil. In capital cases there is so much 
technicality in preparing the venire and 
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making the return, the excuses so many 
and the rule as to exclusion for opinior: 
so strict, that three days at least are con- 
sumed in getting a jury to try a mur 
derer. 

It is a rule, humane and just, tha‘ 
those who are confined in jail shall first 
be tried. With the present facilities it is 
difficult for the prosecutor to try all the 
prisoners in jail. The jail is always 
full. Postponing trial of defendants 
out on bail until those in jail are tried 
is like waiting until the river runs by. 
Men out on bail, as a consequence, are 
rarely if ever tried. Release on bail is 
nearly equivalent to acquittal. Men with 
friends or money are thus put out of 
danger by getting bail. Their cases can- 
not be tried for a year or more after the 
commission of the offense. Witnesses 
have disappeared. Events are obscured 
by the lapse of time. Perjury is much 
easier because less dangerous, at a time 
so long after the crime. Perjury can 
only be attacked collaterally, i. e., by 
proving facts which are collateral to the 
direct issue and yet which are inconsist- 
ent with the perjured tale. If the next 
week after a crime a man takes the stand 
for the prisoner and swears falsely that 
he was present and saw a different state 
of facts from the truth, it may be easy 
to prove that that man was somewhere 
else. But a year after, such an unim- 
portant fact as where he was, at the time 
of the crime, has gone forever into ob- 
livion, and he feels free to swear to suit 
the exigencies of the case. With money. 
the defendant out on bail, with a year or 
two years’ time to devote to it, if he is 
ever tried at all, can secure the necessary 
perjury. We might as well face the 
truth. It is well-nigh impossible to con- 
vict a man who has money in this county 
under our present system of prosecution. 
This is well understood in that part of 
the community from which criminals are 
made. It is needless to say what a per- 
nicious effect such an opinion must have. 
To this, more than ail other causes, must 
be attributed the alarming increase of 
crime during the two years past. 

The State can much better afford to 
appropriate to the military companies 
double the sum that is received by them 
from our best citizens, than to lower the 
standard of our juries. If the judges 
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are responsible for the juries, they wiil 
be of a much better kind than when the 
responsibility is hid in a box. Under our 
elective system of judges there is no 
danger of putting too much power in 
their hands. Technicality in summoning 
juries should be abolished. If there is a 
misnomer in the venire, the court whe 
issued it can tell whether the man who 
answers is the man he meant. The de- 
fendant is entitled to an unbiased jury, 
and no more. Why allow him loopholes 
to escape by such technicality as a mis- 
nomer? In an important criminal case 
the work of selecting a jury is greatly 
lengthened by the exclusion of men who 
have read the account of the preliminary 
hearing, or of the statements of. wit- 
nesses, in the newspapers. Many are 
able to say honestly that tho they have 
formed an opinion from what they have 
read, they would be able to decide justly 
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from the evidence and under the law. 
Such men ought not to be excluded. It 
limits the court in its selection of a jury 
for noted cases to men who do not read 
the newspapers, and deprives the com- 
munity of the judgment of its more in- 
telligent members. 

Grand juries should sit every week 
until the business of the previous week 
is disposed of. With these improve- 
ments it would soon be possible to indict 
a man the next week after the crime, try 
him the third week after it, and have him 
in the Penitentiary or free before the 
month in which he committed the crime 
has changed its name. Then perjury 
and the wiles of criminal lawyers will be 
robbed of all their efficiency, and crime 
will no longer be at a premium in this 
community. Is it not time that the law 
he framed in the interest of the State and 
the Public? : 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Fepruary 9, 1884. 


Rosaleen 


BY HENRY B. TIERNEY 


THERE is sorrow and pain in my heart, 
Rosaleen, 

For today, love, I bid you farewell; 

But I promise e’en now as we part, 
Rosaleen, 

My soul shall with Rosaleen dwell. 


You called me the blood o’ your heart, 
Rosaleen, 
When the night heard my sigh “I must go.” 
I'll be loving and faithful to you, 
Rosaleen, 
We are sweethearts forever, you know. 


Will you oft think of me when I’m gone, 
Rosaleen, 

When I sail o’er the deep blue sea? 

Will the days and the evenings seem long, 
Rosaleen, 

Will you write a kind letter to me? 


O pardon my words—do not weep, 
Rosaleen, 

Your tears are the price of the world; 

Behold! There’s my ship on the deep, 
Rosaleen, 


! The dear Irish flag is unfurled! 


See! 


And now for the last time farewell, 


Rosaleen, 


Pray, pray for your sweetheart true; 
Far from these shores tho’ I dwell, 


Rosaleen, 


I'll ever be faithful to you. 


Trenton, Mo. 





Three English Universities—Il. The 
University of Manchester 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph. D. 


{The first article of this new series by the author of “Great American Universities” 
was published on January 5 and dealt with the University of London. The last will 
appear March 2 and discuss Oxford University.—Epiror.] 


AID John Owens to 
George Faulkner : 

“I have made my 
will and left thee all I 
have.” 

Said George Faulk- 
ner to John Owens: 

“Then, Jock, thou 
may make another. I 
won't have it.” 

It was some seventy years ago that 
these two merchants of Manchester met 
and this was the beginning of the 
University. Owens went home mad 
at this rebuff of his kindly intent, but 
after sulking for a week he came back to 
Faulkner and asked him what he meant 
by it. It was not the first time that these 
two friends and partners had quarreled. 
Faulkner was a Churchman and a Tory; 
Owens was an Independent and a Radi- 
cal. They had little in common except 
affection for 
each other and 
pride in Man- § 
chester. It was @ 
to this pride 
that Faulkner 4 
appealed when 
he explained his 
idea, a theory of 779 
the trusteeship J 
of wealth which 
since then has 
been more clear- 
ly enunciated 
and more wide- 
ly acted upon. 
He told Owens 
that he ought to leave all of his 
property to the city’ where he made 
it, and showed him that in this 
way he could correct an_ injustice 
about which he had often complained, 
the exclusion of Nonconformists from 
Oxford. Accordingly, the Owens for- 
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OWENS COLLEGE IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


tune, amounting finally to half a million 
dollars, went to the founding of a col- 
lege which should be forever free from 
sectarian discrimination and domination, 
and Faulkner as leading trustee faithful- 
ly carried out the provisions of the will. 

Owens College opened in 1851, in a 

“spacious dwelling- house” on Quay 
street, for John Owens, like Johns Hop- 
kins, had stipulated that ‘his money 
should be expended for instruction 
rather than architecture. Twenty-five 
students were enrolled the first year. 
But the city took little interest in the 
enterprise and the attendance remained 
so low that after a few years the College 
was regarded as a failure. It seemed 
likely to share the fate of Manchester 
College, which had been founded eleven 
years before by Unitarians, and which 
had given up the struggle and removed 
to Oxford, where it exists to this day 

as “Manchester 
w=s, College, Ox- 
& ford.” 
~ But Owens 
College, Man- 
chester, re- 
mained and con- 
quered. It 
Overcame public 
indifference, ral- 
lied local sup- 
port, assimilated 
other schools 
assisted in the 
development of 
local industries, 
adapted itself to 
the needs of the community, and finally 
blossomed into a university. 

We must not suppose, therefore, that 
the University of Manchester owes its 
existence to the whim of a childless man- 
ufacturer. It is the natural outgrowth 
of the civic consciousness. These Eng- 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


lish universities have arisen as spon- 
taneously and inevitably as the medieval 
universities out of Italian cities, tho the 
strong centripetal tendency of English 
life interferes with the full development 
of the intellectual and artistic ambitions 
of the provincial cities. Even Manches- 
ter is only three or four hours from Lon- 
don. 

An appropriate expression of Man- 
chester’s civic pride I find in the prolo 
to a student play given at the Jubilee o 
Owens College: 

Proud Manchester, great thoughts upon thy 
soil 

Amid the myriads that spin and toil 

Grow fruitful. Here chemistry was born anew, 

And Physics’ widest law came first to view. 

= taught’st the world in Commerce to be 
ree, 

Thou stand’st for leading, light, and liberty. 

And in thy heart of hearts there lie enshrined 

The names of Owens, Faulkner, close entwined. 

And Ashton, Whitworth, Beyer, Rylands, 
these, ° 

The captains of our giant industries, 

The strenuous helpers of a strenuous town, 

Have .they not earned, unsought, a like re- 
nown? 


This is, indeed, a record worth boast- 
ing of, to have given to the world funda- 
mental theories in chemistry, physics and 
commerce, to have had citizens whose 
names have become common nouns in all 
languages. Dalton is known by his color 
blindness as well as by his discoveries, 
by Dalfonism as well as the atomic the- 
ory, for the Quaker chemist was an un- 
conscious heretic, and could not see that 
a red patch did not match his gray 
clothes. The scientists of all nations 
use the joule as the unit of work, for it 
was the Manchester brewer, James Pres- 
cott Joule, who stated the law of the 
conservation of energy and determined 
the mechanical equivalent of heat and of 
the electric current. Cobden used to 
say: “What Lancashire thinks today 
England will think tomorrow,” and the 
remark still holds good in a way, altho 
not in the sense he used it, for England, 
even Lancashire, is losing its faith in the 
all-sufficiency of Cobdenism, and the rest 
of the world is further from free trade 
than ever. But in municipal enterprise 
and public spirit Manchester sets an ex- 
ample that other cities are striving to 
follow. In America we are so tired of 
hearing the names of Diisseldorf and 
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Manchester quoted to us as models that 
both cities would be ostracised if the 
question were put to popular vote. 

Now, the University is just as much a 
part of Manchester as Free Trade Hall, 
the Cathedral, the gas works, the public 
libraries, the ship canal, the municipal 
lodging houses, or whatever else one 
goes to Manchester to see. The Uni- 
versity inherits the Manchester tradi- 
tions and is filled with the Manchester 
spirit. It stands toward the city in much 
the same relation as our State univer- 
sities do to their States, altho mostly 
supported by its fees and endowment. I 
do not know of any university in the 
United States that is quite so closely 
identified with the city in which it is lo- 
cated. Perhaps the University of Cin- 
cinnati comes the nearest to it. In New 
York local loyalty, such as there is, is 
divided among three universities. Chi- 
cago resents the influence of the Univer- 
sity in city affairs. Harvard would feel 
insulted to be regarded as a part of 
Boston. 

At Manchester, for the first time in 
England, town and gown agreed to drop 
their ancient animosity and work to- 
gether for the common weal. The Uni- 
versity radiates outward in all directions 
and shades off indistinguishably into the 
life of the community. There is no par- 
tition wall between laboratory and shop. 
The visitor may start in with the inten- 
tion of confining himself to the seven 
liberal arts and the three learned profes- 
sions, but he will be led on and on until 
somehow he gets quite outside the 
bounds of conventional education. He 
will find himself associating with “base 
mechanicals” and sewing girls. He will 
be dipping into dye vats and dodging 
spinning mules. 

He will also be confused by the lack 
of that clear distinction between the use- 
ful and the beautiful that we are careful 
to maintain in America. We hold that 
art, which is anything made out of mar- 
ble or canvas, should be kept in its 
proper place and not allowed to inter- 
fere with business. We have found that 
the safest place to keep it is in a mu- 
seum in some park, remote from the 
center of population. The visitor in 
Manchester might easily mistake the 
new six-story building of the Municipal 
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School of Technology for such an art 
museum. The spacious entrance hall, 
floored wtih marble tiles and bordered 
with statuary, would continue the decep- 
tion. Only when he entered the rooms 
and found young men and women en- 
gaged in hammering iron, casting brass, 
binding books, embroidering dresses and 
icing cakes, would he realize his mistake, 
for real artists have been above that sort 
of thing since the primitive times of Da 
Vinci and Cellini. 

The Municipal Schoot of Art is a 
separate institution, but co-operates with 
the School of Technology and with the 
University of Manchester, especially in 
the architectural courses. Here also 
especial attention is given to the applied 
arts of local importance—textile design, 
metal work, stained glass, and archi- 
tectural decoration in plaster and stone. 
In 1908-09 there were 707 students in 
the School of Art, 399 men and 308 
women. About half of the work is done 
in the evening. Perhaps the reason why 
so much attention is paid to applied art 
. in Manchester is because the city needs 
itso much. It is one of the ugliest cities 
in the world, especially when it rains, 
and it always rains. 

The Municipal School of Technology 
forms part of the Faculty of Technology 
of the University of Manchester, and 
the Principal of the School is ex-officio 
dean of that Faculty. Students of the 
Municipal School, properly qualified, 
may take University degrees in mechan- 
ical, electrical and sanitary engineering, 
applied chemistry, architecture, etc. The 
School and the University are in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and there is some 
duplication of instruction and equip- 
ment, but in general the work of the 
School is distinguished from that of the 
University in being more specific and 
practical, and in being adapted to the 
needs and circumstances of those who 
have only a short time to devote to edu- 
cation or are already engaged in earning 
their own living. Even the fundamental 
branches, such as mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, are specialized early, 
and are taught in different ways to 
students preparing for different trades. 
‘This differentiation is, I think, carried 
further in the Manchester School than is 
customary in our State and city techno- 
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logical institutions,. but not so far as in 
the Scranton Correspondence School. 

I should have liked to have studiec 
closely the complicated relationship 0: 
the University to the School, because i 
is evident that there the difficulty is the 
same as we experience in American in 
stitutions, the difficulty of distinguishine 
between the university and the trade 
school methods of teaching the same 
subject. Owens College was modeled 
after Oxford and Cambridge and de- 
veloped into the Victoria University oi 
Manchester. The Mechanics’ Institute, 
founded in 1824, developed into the Man 
chester Municipal School of Technology. 
The two institutions, starting at opposite 
poles of society and growing independ- 
ently, have now come together and in 
part overlap. Fortunately, there does 
not seem to be any serious antagonism 
between them and it is much better that 
work and plant should be duplicated 
than that either should be hampered in 
the evolution of its own form of train- 
ing. 

One type of educator looks to first 
principles; the other to a specific pur- 
pose. The old fashioned college univer- 
sity teaches a science with incidental ref- 
erence to its applications. The indus- 
trial school teaches a trade with so much 
of the sciences as are involved in it. It 
is in the sphere of vocational training 
that the two come into conflict, for either 
method may be used and each claims su- 
periority. In the argument from theory 
they are evenly matched, and we have 
not yet sufficient experience with the 
newer method to decide from results. 

The technological courses in England 
are usually of three years. The com- 
bined cultural and technological courses 
of four, five, six and seven years, which 
our leading universities have adopted, do 
not seem to be in vogue in. England. 
Probably this is because the combined 
course in our country is the result of a 
compromise between the old classical 
college faculty and the new vocational 
faculty, by which they agree to divide 
the time of the students. But in Eng- 
land the technological schools are not in 
general offshoots of the older colleges. 
They have grown up independently, and 
only recently, as in London and Man- 
chester, are they coming together. 
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ENTRANCE HALL, 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology. 


The attendance at the Municipal 
School of Technology is about 5,000. 
During the session of 1908-9, 176 of the 
day students of the school were candi- 
dates for University degrees. Seventy 
per cent. of the work is done in the 
evening. The school authorities are anx- 


ious to have evening courses count for 
degrees, but the University senate holds 
out against it. 

Instruction is provided in seventy-six 
different trades, many of them subdivid- 
ed into several courses. Electrical en- 
gineering has the largest number of stu- 
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THE DYEING LABORATORY OF MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 


dents ; next in order are plumbers’ work, 
cotton weaving, mechanical engineering, 
cotton spinning and sanitary inspection. 
A special building is devoted to paper- 
making and to the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing and finishing of textiles, with 
vats and machinery large enough so that 
processes can be carried out on a com- 
mercial scale for practice and experi- 
mentation. For here research goes hand 
in hand with training ; investigations, for 
example, of the effect of twist in yarn 
on the strength of cloth and of the 
means of keeping the air of factories 
damp enough so that the thread will not 
break and siill have it respirable to hu- 
man lungs. Manchester has come to the 
stage where it is realized that investiga- 
tion and invention are community mat- 
ters to be carried out for public benefit. 
Does Cobden’s law still hold true and 
will all England be thinking so tomor- 
row? The country has had its lesson 
and a severe one in this very matter of 
dyeing. Five years ago England had 
the melancholy satisfaction of celebrat- 
ing the fiftieth anniversary of one of its 
lost arts, the discovery of mauve, the 
first of the aniline dyes, by W. H. Per- 
kins. One of the most prosperous of Ger- 
man industries has been built upon the 
foundation laid by this English chemist, 


and the production of indigo in India 
suffers in consequence. The manufac- 
ture of sulfuric acid, that measure of 
civilization, is also leaving its native land 
for Germany, because the Germans 
worked out the problem of the platinum 
sponge by a steady, scientific siege, long- 
er than the siege of Troy. 

An ingenious plan of co-operation be- 
tween shop and school has been in opera- 
tion in Manchester for eight years, 
which might perhaps be adopted in 
American cities. A special course in en- 
gineering is given to selected apprentices 
employed in the engineering works of 
the city. The students are nominated by 
their respective firms and given their 
Mondays off, which they spend at the 
school from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., with an 
hour for lunch. Reports of their prog- 
ress are sent monthly to their employers. 
Strange to say, these picked students do 
not prove to be of as good quality as the 
general run of evening students. 

So far Manchester has been very gen- 
erous in extending its privileges to for- 
eigners, but the taxpayers are beginning 
to grumble at paying for the education 
of their competitors. Japanese, for ex- 
ample, go back home and manufacture 
English goods, trade-mark and-all; and 
the young Indians who in greater num- 
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bers come to Manchester to study tex- 
tiles are not actuated by the, in Anglo- 
Saxon eyes, laudable purpose of getting 
rich personally, but intend to use their 
knowledge to throw off the British yoke. 
It is much more dangerous to teach a 
Hindu revolutionist leader to make cloth 
than to make dynamite. 

But I am wrong in devoting so much 
space to the technological department. It 
is only a part and, in the opinion of the 
majority of the faculty, a very minor 
part of the University. To talk about it 
too much is as great an impropriety as 
it would be to call the University of 
Wisconsin “utilitarian” or to talk shop 
in Goldwin Smith Hall at Cornell. I 
hasten to add that the center of gravity 
of Manchester University is safely inside 
the faculty of arts and science. 

r The total number of students in the 
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University of Manchester was 1,587 for 
the year 1908-9 and 1,657 for the year 
1909-10. The students working for de- 
grees in the former year were distrib- 
uted as follows: 


-— Ordinary—, -——Honors,——, 
Men. Women. Men. Women. 


yp  penpeete sts, 83 123 56 61 
Science ......- 8 23 190 20 
ee ee 35 — — —_ 
CS eee 3 — — — 
Commerce ... 35 — — — 
Theology .... 20 — — _— 
Medicine ....327 20 — _— 
Technology .. 63 I =o - 


Among the medical students are in- 
cluded those taking work in dentistry, 
pharmacy and sanitation. Not included 
in the total number of students are some 
600 taking the evening courses and the 
lectures on railway economics and law. 

It will be observed that the relative 
proportion of the sexes in the various 

















COTTON SPINNING ROOM. 


Chis department of the Municipal School of Technology contains a complete plant for ginning, mixing, opening, 
carding, combing, spinning, roller covering, doubling, gassing, reeling, preparing and bundling cotton yarns, 
and for the spinning of waste cotton, the preparation of cotton and mixed yarns for the loom, the manu- 
facture of cotton and mixed goods by hand and power, silk reeling, throwing, preparing and the manu- 


facture of silk by hand and power; and for the chemical, microscopical testing of fibres, yarns and fabrics, 
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departments is much the same as in our 
coeducational universities, and is there- 
fore to be regarded as about the normal 
free distribution under present condi- 
tions of society. Women were first ad- 
mitted to take degrees in 1883, in the 
face of strong opposition and prejudice. 
The opposition and prejudice would 
doubtless have been greater if the imme- 
diate result had been realized. Mr. W. 
A. Shaw in his “Manchester, Old and 
New,” describes it as follows: 

“As a result, about four years later, when 
the women came up for degree exams., they 
simply trotted away with everything, and the 
authorities were brought face to face with the 
ghastly prospect of the discouraged, beaten 


whether the young men will stand being 
beaten in the classroom by the opposite 
sex. Other issues are often raised, but 


. this is, I believe, the motive for raising 


them. 


In regard to religious education, Man- 
chester University had the same prob- 
lem as our State universities, and it is 
interesting to note that it is being solved 
in the same way, that is, by affiliation 
with independent denominational insti- 
tutions. Since Owens founded the col- 
lege to secure relief from Oxford nar- 
rowness he was emphatic in the prohibi- 
tion of sectarian tests and control. The 
language of his will is rather sweeping: 


























THE KING VISITS THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


and forsaken males losing heart, giving up 
and leaving them with nothing of the college 
but its walls.” 

But, as in the United States, where 
the same result has been observed, the 
“discouraged males” decided to remain 
and make the best of it. At first the 
women were given separate instruction, 
but now they are admitted to nearly all 
classes together with the men, and the 
prejudice against them, has almost com- 
pletely died out. The only “coeduca- 
tional question” I have been able to dis- 
cover in Europe and America is essen- 
tially nothing more than the question of 


“Nothing shall be introduced in the matter 
or mode of education or instruction, in ref- 
erence to any religious or theological subject, 
which shall be reasonably offensive to the con- 
science of any student, or of his relations, 
guardians or friends.” 


The college suffered in its early days, 
like Cornell and the State universities, 
under the imputation of being a godless 
and anti-religious institution. But now 
the university has a theological faculty 
and grants the degrees of B. D. and 
D. D. Most of the work is given in the 
university buildings; for example, Com- 
parative Religion under Prof. Rhys Da- 




















vid, Old Testament under Professor 
Hogg and Ecclesiastical History under 
Professor Tout, but special courses in 
doctrine and exegesis are given in de- 
nominational colleges of the vicinity, the 
Lancashire Independent College, the 
Hartley Primitive Methodist College, the 
Unitarian Home Missionary College, the 


Moravian College and Didsbury Col-- 


lege (Methodist). These outside courses 
are listed in the University calendar and 
count to a certain extent for the degree. 
The Medical School, incorporated 
into the University.in 1872, was origi- 
nally an independent foundation, the 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine, 
the oldest and for a long time, if not 
still, the leading medical school outside 
London. It was started in 1824 with a 
faculty of six, the chair of chemistry be- 
ing occupied by John Dalton. It is now 
one of the best equipped and most pros- 
perous departments of the University, 
altho not growing in numbers like some 
of the others. There is a falling off in 
the number of medical students in Eng- 
land as in the United States, owirig to 
the overcrowding of the profession and 
the raising of the requirements. The 
medical course at Manchester was ex- 
tended in 1891 from four to five years. 
To correct the impression of excessive 
utilitarianism let me call attention to the 
School of English. This field was for- 
merly neglected by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and English students had to go 
to German universities for their Chaucer 
and Shakespeare. It is chiefly thru the 
influence of the younger universities that 
the English language and literature is 
being given its proper place in British 
education. The opportunities for re- 
search work are exceptionally good at 
Manchester. Besides the University 
library of about 120,000 volumes, there 
are three others accessible, the Municipal 
Reference Library, the Chetham 
Library —the oldest free public li- 
braries in Europe, and rich in sevy- 
enteenth century books—and the Ry- 
lands Library. This last is enough to 
set a bibliomaniac crazy with joy. Think 
of being in an incunabula room, whose 
contents could not be duplicated for 


$12,000,000—a _ collection of 2,500 vol-* 


umes, all of them printed before 1500 
and two-thirds of them before 1480. 
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Chemistry and physics have been 
strong departments from the start. To 
show this it is sufficieht to mention the 
names of Frankland, Roscoe, Schorlem- 
mer, Gamgee and Thorpe, and of Bal- 
four, Stewart, Reynolds, Schuster, J. J. 
Thomson and Rutherford, instructors or 
instructed in Manchester. Like our uni- 
versities, Manchester received its ideals 
and inspiration from Germany. Pro- 
fessor Roscoe, now Sir Henry Roscoe, 
of London University, came to Owens 
College in 1858 fresh from Bunsen’s 
laboratory, and zealous for pure science 
and research. Later came Dr. Carl 
Schorlemmer to occupy the first chair 


of organic chemistry established in Eng-- 


land. Every chemical student in Amer- 
ica knows the meaning of this partner- 
ship, for whenever he gets into trouble 
he runs, like a child to its mother, for 
the row of big brown volumes labeled 
“Roscoe and Sdierkuieer” the first 
volume of moderate size; the second one 
doubled ; the third, dealing with organic 
chemistry, stretching on across the shelf 
indefinitely, for the science grew so rap- 
idly that the first volume had to be re- 
written before the last appeared. 

The University of Manchester has 
now seven special laboratories devoted 
to chemical research, not counting those 
of applied chemistry. One of them is a 
very unacademic building, looking inside 
and out like a handsome private resi- 


dence, which in fact it is, being the lab-. 


oratory and library of the late Dr. H. 
E. Schunck, bequeathed to the: Univer- 
sity and re-erected in the midst of the 
other University buildings. A new block 
of buildings for organic chemistry, built 
by the aid of Andrew Carnegie, was 
opened last year and contains, besides 
general laboratories, fifteen special re- 
search rooms. 

In the most interesting and important 
field of physical research, that of radio- 
activity, no university in the United 
States can compare with Manchester. 
This is because the head of the depart- 
ment-is Ernest Rutherford, lately im- 
ported from Canada. But it was not our 
fault that he was allowed to escape from 
this side the Atlantic. Several of our 
leading universities tried to entice him 
to cross the border when he was at Mon- 
treal, but in vain. In spite o1 all tempta- 
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THE MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY UNION. 
This new building, opened in 1909, contains the Men’s Union, with debating hall, reading room, billiard room, 
library, smoke rooms, chess and games rooms, committee rooms and cloak rooms; the Women’s Union, with 
debating hall, reading room, drawing room, staff room, committee room and cloak room; and the Refectory. 


tions to belong to other nations he re- 
mains an Englishman. He was born in 
New Zealand in 1871 and received the 
Nobel prize in chemistry at the unpre- 
cedentedly early age of thirty-seven. 
What is more remarkable, there was no 
one to question that he deserved it. A 
man who has solved the problem of the 
mysterious emanation, who has traced 
the heredity of the offspring of radium 
to the seventh or eighth generation, and 
who has caught and counted new born 
atoms one by one, deserves anything that 
is going in the way of scientific honors. 
But he is not the man to rest on his lau- 
rels, and the physical laboratory of Man- 
chester will be worth watching for the 
next few years. I saw a little glass tube 
there which I had a great, but fortu- 
nately resistible, desire to smash, simply 
because it would be so awful to do it. A 
few cubic centimeters of water were all 
that could be seen, but dissolved in it 
was thirty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of radium bromid, invisible but unceas- 
ingly active, giving off heat and helium, 
decomposing the very water that dis- 
solved it. 

Working with Rutherford at the time 


of my visit was Professor Boltwood, of 
Yale, who has done more than any one 
else to redeem the United States from 
the discredit of inactivity in radio-activ- 
ity, but who could not find in America 
the facilities he has in Manchester. 

Curiously enough, this decomposition 
of the elements in a way undermines 
Dalton’s atomic theory and even tends to 
disturb our faith in Joule’s law of the 
conservation of energy. If now Lanca- 
shire should go for tariff reform, the 
three wise men of Manchester might 
frown from their pedestals upon the 
generation which dares to question the 
laws that they regarded as universal and 
immutable. But such is the law of prog- 
gress, and there could be no better proof 
that Manchester is alive and thinking as 
of old. 

The buildings of Manchester, tho too 
crowded on their present site, and noth- 
ing remarkable architecturally, are com- 
paratively new and fairly adequate to 
the needs of the small number of stu- 
dents. Princeton and Leland Stanford 
universities, which are of about the same 
size, have more and finer buildings than 
Manchester, but most other American 
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institutions of this size are not so well 
off in this respect. The principal build- 
ing, Whitworth Hall, contains a hand- 
some auditorium, 130 feet long by 50 
feet broad, with a roof of oaken beams 
and arches and stained glass windows 
bearing the arms of the merchant princes 
of Manchester who have endowed the 
college. 

Whitworth Hall was opened on the 
occasion of the jubilee of the college in 
1902 by the Prince of Wales, now King. 
From the record of the jubilee celebra- 
tion I judge that Manchester made as 
much fuss over him as New York did 
over the visit of his father. It was just 
after Prince George had returned from 
his colonial trip and made his famous 
Guildhall speech, “Wake up, England!” 
This must not be confused with Blake’s 
“Albion, arouse thyself!” which is on a 
different subject; at least I think it is. 
The Guildhall speech was not written by 
the Prince himself, but by a London 
journalist. So I was informed by half 
a dozen people in London who knew all 
about it. They told me the name of the 
journalist, too, but they all told me dif- 
ferent names, which is confusing to a 
stranger. 

This is not the only time the Univer- 


sity has been honored by royal notice. It 
is duly recorded in the Calendar that in 
1908 the King, being in Manchester on 
other business, drove by the University 
and “consented to receive an address, 
which was read to Their Majesties at the 
University. The King read a reply, in 
which he expressed his appreciation of 
the work of the University.” Photo- 
graphs of this curious scene are yet sold 
on the streets of Manchester, and I re- 
produce one of them here. The addrésses 
given at the jubilee read like the preface 
to the Bible. I must quote one sentence. 
The Duke of Devonshire, president of 
the University, after having enumerated 
all the instances he could think of when 
the King or any of the royal family 
manifested any interest in any univer- 
sity, goes on to say: 

“And altho I do not think that the name of 
His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, was 
ever directly associated with Owens College, 
yet I feel sure that its work, resembling in so 
many respects that of the great German uni- 
versities with which he was so well acquainted, 
would have commanded his highest and deep- 
est interest.” 

The English are much like their allies, 
the Japanese, in this respect; whatever 
they do themselves they ascribe to the 
virtues of the sovereign. 

















MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY QUAD. 


The. archway on the right is the main entrance from the street. The building in front contains the 
administrative offices and the museum. 
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The building on the other side of the 
entrance from Whitworth Hall contains 
the Manchester Museum, a miscellane- 
ous accumulation of birds, fossils, shells, 
insects, plants and coins, originating in 
the collections of the Manchester soci- 
eties of natural history and geology, and 
supplemented by many other gifts and 
bequests. In this way much valuable 
material has been obtained, but with 
many specimens dating from a _ time 
when museum art was not so highly de- 
veloped as it is today. In fact one rarely 
sees in English museums exhibits as at- 
tractively and effectively presented as in, 
for example, the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

The long cherished desire of Owens 
College to become a university was first 
realized in 1880, but not in the desired 
way. Owing to the jealousy of rival 
towns, the charter was not granted to 
Owens College, but to a new corpora- 
tion, “The Victoria University,” and it 
was provided that other colleges might 
be admitted on an equality with Owens. 
Two colleges outside Manchester came 
in under this provision, University Col- 
lege, in Liverpool, and Yorkshire Col- 
lege, in Leeds. But the combination was 
unsatisfactory to all concerned, and 
finally the royal charter of 1904 made 
the Victoria University of Manchester 
free and independent. The two other 
cities, as well as London, Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Durham, have now got 
universities of their own, resembling 
Manchester in form and spirit, just as 
all our State universities resemble the 
first of them, Michigan. This opened 
a new era in British education. The an- 
cient monopoly of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was effectually broken and each 
locality was enabled to extend and com- 
plete its educational system as have our 
States. The new universities have al- 


ready become formidable ‘rivals of the » 


old and have aroused in them a desire, 
tho not a determination, to reform. Sich 


universities as London, Birmingham ant, 


Manchester have no difficulty in holding 
desirable students and professors ‘even 
against the pull of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The result will be that Great 
Britain will eventually have, like Ger- 
many and the United States, a number 
of independent universities of about the 
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same standing but of different character. 
This equivalence of rank will be pro- 
moted by the admirable custom of ad- 
vertising vacancies which prevails in 
England. Such notices as the following 
are common in English periodicals : 


Situations Vacant. 
(HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited fo for the ouars of ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE and LITERATUR 

CONDITIONS of a copeininest are 7 ES from THE 
AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, W.C., with zen app 
should be lodged before 31st MARCH, 1911. 

SALARY £900 per annum. 

DUTIES commence MARCH 1, 1912. 





ae UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BLOEMFONTEIN 
0.7.8. PROVINCE, SOUTH "AFRICA. 
ications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP OF PHILO 
Y¥ at the ahove Institution. The Professor appointed may for a 
py te a ice in the t of Classics, 
salary offered is G00. per anpum, with an annual incremeut of 
251. till it reaches 6502. 
eo accompanied by the necessary evidence as to qualifica. 
and experience, will be received until until JANUARY 31, 1911, by 
THE REGISTRAR, Gi University College, Bloemfontein, from 
“Applicants should further stake the earliest date at which 
icants & further s e 
«en tT. earlies' at wi they 
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The COUNCIL invite licati for the f 
Ve ‘UnER ven in Ch s favite av applications for post of aeeeane 


Biel, _- 4 1Bi. Duties to commence JANUARY 11 


jculars may be obtained from T 
tpuiteaions should Le sent with one copy of 
ECEMBER 10. 


It seems to me that this custom should 
be adopted in America. The “still hunt” 
system in vogue in this country tends 
to favoritism and inbreeding because it 
is not generally known that a chair is to 
be filled until the appointment is an- 
nounced. It often happens that some 
one eminently fitted for a certain posi- 
tion is not considered by the president, 
dean, or committee of the trustees or 
faculty who are charged with the selec- 
tion, because he is in a distant institu- 
tion, or teaching, unwillingly, in another 
department. A man who is anxious to 
change his berth for personal, pecuniary 
or academic reasons is usually anxious 
that his dissatisfaction should not be 
prematurely known. Cases have been 
known wlhiete“a head professor, holding 


that the interests of his university were 
. } - “pa to these of an individual, has 


iféd to mention his most promising as- 
sistant to an inquiring delegation tore 
a rival university. 

The provincial universities, of which 
Manchester is the type specimen, resem- 
ble in some respects our State and in 
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others our city universities, so they have 
a double interest for us. They differ 
most conspicuously in not being sup- 
ported. at public expense and free to 
students. The University. of Manches- 
ter proper receives only insignificant ap- 
propriations from Manchester and its 
twin city, Salford. The Municipal 
School of Technology owes much to 
America for both incentive and meth- 
ods. The Royal Commission, which was 
sent to Germany aid the United States 
to inquire into the causes of increasing 
foreign competition, reported that the 


real cause was in the main “the effi- 


ciency of foreign educational means and 
methods, both general and _ technical.” 
The work in manual training in Man- 
chester was modeled after our schools. 
The principal of the Municipal School, 
Mr. J. H. Reynolds, recently made a 
tour of inspection of American institu- 
tions, and his report contains valuable 
observations and criticisms. But Man- 
chester has so far bettered our instruc- 
tion that all who are interested in indus- 


' trial education, either factory or domes- 


tic, should visit it when abroad. Those 
who cannot will find the fully illustrated 
calendar of the Municipal Schools of 
Technology and Art (costing 1od. in 
England) a very suggestive and inspir- 


ing volume. City school boards will also 
find profitable reading in the annual re- 
ports of the education committee of 
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HOW THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY LOOKS 
TO THE COLLEGE CARTOONIST. 


Manchester. But, as I said, we Ameri- 
cans are tired of hearing about Man- 


chester. 
New Yorx Cry. 


The Lesson 


BY L. M. THORNTON 


My train speeds on, o’er ways I cannot trace, 

The night flings back my shadow, in my face, 
Yet I can smile, because, thru smoke and dust 
And fog and mist and darkness, still I trust 

The whirring wheels, the panting steed of steel, 

The men who watch and work, nor tremor feel, 
Shall bring me safe, if I but trust their power, 
To my appointed place, at my set hour. 


And so remembering, that in this maze 
Of things terrestrial, I have followed ways 

I could not see, nor thought to voice a fear, 

My trust grows stronger, and my faith more clear. 
Against the time when I, with face grown white, 
Must pass into another, deeper night, 

A traveler, too brave to fear or cower, 

To my appointed place, at my set hour. 


Waverty, N. Y. 
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A GIFT OF THE KAISER TO MR. CARNEGIE. 


On the presentation of $1,250,000 by Mr. Andrew Carnegie as a German “Hero Fund,” for the purpose >f 
honoring and rewarding acts of valor and self-sacrifice in time of peace, the Emperor of Germany ad- 
dressed a letter to the ironmaster expressing, in the name of the German people, “his warmest thanks,” 
and also presented to him the medallion portrait, which is now reproduced for the first time. Mr. Car- 
negie’s fund will be disbursed for the amelioration of distress caused within the German Empire and its 
waters by the death or disablement of the heroes of peace. As we stated in our issue of January 5, 


Mr. Carnegie has now given, in all, eight and a half million dollars to establish Hero Funds in this 
country, France, Great Britain and Germany. 








A New Parliament and Other Novelties 


BY JUSTIN 


HE election struggle, which was 
proclaimed in anticipation as a 
destined national convulsion, has 

ended in practically nothing. The Lib- 
eral administration has returned to office 
with, on the whole, an increase of some 
four or five in the number of its regis- 
tered members thruout the kingdom, and 
Mr. Asquith, the brilliant legal advocate, 
is once again at the head of the Cabinet. 
The almost universal expectation when 
the former Parliament was dissolved 
was that the result of that’ dissolution 
must be a national convulsion, and the 
only difference of opinion or conjecture 
was as to the possible nature of the an- 
ticipated convulsion. On this not alto- 
gether unimportant subject there were 
indeed the widest and the most irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion. One set 


of men were firmly assured that the 
revolutionary Radicals would be wholly 
extinguished as a political power and 


would pass into the comparative oblivion 
of mere history, just as the Whigs of a 
former generation have already done. 
But the impartial observer, after passing 
out of the companionship of a set of 
apparently reasonable Britishers who 
firmly maintained this opinion, came into 
chance association with some gathering 
of ratepayers and electors seemingly 
alike reasonable and well informed, who 
were satisfied that the elections must end 
in the utter extinction of the Tory prin- 
ciples and the Tory party, and the set- 
ting up of an English Parliament in- 
spired by a passion for the foundation of 
a republic. And now the whole struggle 
is over and we have a Parliament which, 
as the entire civilized world already 
knows, has a Liberal majority rather 
larger than that which was the posses- 
sion of its predecessor. It has to be 
added also that the general election was 
for the most part the dullest and dreari- 
est electoral performance that has been 
seen and endured in these islands during 
the present generation. The result of 
the contest has also been distinctly to the 
advantage of the genuine Irish National 
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party, the party led and represented by 
my old friend and parliamentary com- 
rade, John E. Redinond, and to the dis- 
advantage of the small body of eccen- 
trics, as the All for Ireland associates 
might well have described themselves. I 
need hardly tell my American readers, 
therefore, how entirely satisfactory has 
been the result of this great struggle to 
the writer of this present article. 

One of the most remarkable events of 
the contest was the fact that Mr. T. M. 
Healy—Tim Healy, as he is described in 
popular parlance—lost his seat. Now, Tim 
Healy has been for many years one of 
the most conspicuous and in his own way 
one of the most successful members of 
the Irish National party. He is a man 
of great and original capacity, and those 
who know him as well as I do, however 
often we felt compelled to differ from 
him and to deplore some of his political 
sayings and doings, could not help liking 
him and yielding to a friendly feeling 
toward him all the same. Despite, how- 
ever, such startling incidents as Healy’s 
defeat, the recent election was for the 
most part almost unprecedentedly dull. 
The main reason of this dullness is to be 
found in the fact that from a very early 
stage in the course of the contest it be- 
came perfectly evident and obvious that 
the polling was not likely to bring about 
the entire change of conditions which the 
supporters of the Tory party were every- 
where proclaiming in advance, and which 
too many of the outsiders on the minis- 
terial side were feebly disposed to accept 
as inevitable. From the earliest days of 
the pollings the results seemed to come 
out exactly as if they had been dictated 
by the decrees of a despotic Liberal 
administration, or as if the anti-Minis- 
terialists had no longer any means of 
maintaining anything like a respectable 
contest. There appeared to be no use for 
either party to go thru the mere form of 
voting in a predestined struggle, and 
therefore no incitement for taking super- 
fluous trouble to get up superfluous ar- 
gument, denunciation or ridicule. An- 
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kind, which added to the importance of 
the general election in public opinion, 
was the fact that one of John Redmond’s 
sons was a successful candidate for a 
Nationalist constituency. This is, if I 
remember rightly, the first time a son of 
his has been offered as a parliamentary 
volunteer in the service of his country, 
and if the son inherits, as he may be fair- 
ly expected to do, anything like his fath- 
er’s political and parliamentary ‘capacity, 
we may safely assume that the country 
will be all the better for this addition to 
the House of Commons. The close of 
the elections dropped us, if I may em- 
ploy such an expression, into the very 
midst of the Christmas preparations. 
Now, I do not think that a general elec- 
tion contest is the mechanism best suited 
for preparing the heart of ordinary 
humanity to get itself into the temper 
for giving a becoming and a thoroly 
Christian reception to the great Christian 
festival. You know in the United States 
how completely we in the British Islands 
endeavor to bring our minds and our 
hearts, our digestions and our purses, 
into the proper condition for welcoming 
and celebrating the principal days of our 
great annual festival, and that the usual 
fierce elements called into fire by general 
elections are not exactly the most seemly 
elements for lighting up the tapers upon 
such altars. .- 

There has come to me from your side 
of the sea a book that has delighted me 
very much. It is the “Song Lore of Ire- 
land,” by Mr. Redfern Mason. It is a 
most instructive, enthusiastic and illum- 
inating study of the great treasure of 
Irish song. It is written by an English- 
man who seems to be very deeply and 
sincerely in sympathy with Ireland’s lit- 
erature and with Ireland’s history, and 
its appearance as-a book is appropriate 
at a time when Ireland and her people 
have occupied so- prominent a place in 
political controversy. A book: like Mr. 
Mason’s, admirable in itself, and a most 
valuable addition to all that has been 
written upon its theme, is doubly wel- 
come to me from the fact of its author’s 
nationality. But this is a sentimental 
reason; more practically I can say that 
the-book deserves the attention and will, 
I think, gain the commendation of every 
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other event, altho of a very different 






serious studeut of a great literature that 
was for long unjustly neglected. 

The list of honors to be conferred by 
the Crown on ‘the opening of the New 
Year has just been published by the 
metropolitan newspapers and will soon 
be spread al' over the world. It does not 
contain the announcement of any hew 
peerages, but I suppose that, under pres- 
ent conditions, it would hardly have been 
thought a becoming year for the nomi- 
nation of new dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts and mere lords. | have heard 
the new list commented on with very 


_ severe disparagement from many quar- 


ters, but if we are to have such state 
honors conferred at all and conferred 
only on the.arbitrary recommendation of 
each succeeding ministry to the reigning 
sovereign, I do not really see how the 
duty could have been on the whole more 
fairly accomplished. Many or indeed 
most of. the newly created baronets and 
knights and the men endowed with this 
or that order of merit are unquestionably 
men who have rendered distinct services 
to the political life, the arts, the letters, 
the sciences and the public service gener- 


ally of their country and the world, and 


there do not seem to me more than a 
very few among the number whose en- 
dowment with such honor from the 
Crown could call for a serious protest 
from any section of independent public 
opinion. 

London has just now been wholly ab- 
sorbed in-the sensations caused by a dis- 
turbance in the Hounsditch region, one 
of the lowest quarters in the East End 
of London: This disturbance carries us 
back to the ancient days of what may be 
called the professional outlaw, when the 
robber proclaimed himself as a hero and 
received much laudation and glorification 
from the poet and the romancist and the 
dramatist. My American readers will 
have heard the whole story long before 
this article of mine appears in Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT, and will have become thor- 
oly acquainted with the facts that a con- 
flict took place for more than a whole 
day and night between a robber gang in 
the East. End of London and all the 
forces that the Government could bring 
together in that region and at such hasty 
notice to subdue the disturbers of order. 
The robber gang had their headquarters 
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in the house to which the authorities at 
last laid siege, and by firing their well- 
loaded revolvers incessantly from the 
windows of the house, they succeeded in 
slaughtering several of those who were 
endeavoring to enforce the authority of 
the Crown and the law. The whole 
struggle was spread over intervals. 
Three policemen were killed a fortnight 
ago, and then the central authorities had 
to find out where the citadel of the dis- 
turbances was located, and then followed 
the employment of the military in the at- 
tack upon that house, the setting fire to 
the house itself, and the slaying of its 
lawless occupants. It has now been 
made certain that this gang of robbers 
were all foreigners, outlaws from for- 
eign countries, and many of our news- 
papers are insisting that these recent 
events give an ample justification for the 
introduction of a new Aliens Act, which 
shall prevent any stranger from forming 


a home in the British Empire unless he 
is able to prove that there is nothing in 
his past history to disqualify him for 
such a settlement. Many Liberal jour- 
nals, however, protest against making 
even these horrible outrages a justifica- . 
tion for the introduction of legislation 
which would subject with every year 
thousands of the most deserving and the 
most welcome strangers to a rigid police 
examination before being allowed to set 
up a home for themselves in the British 
Islands. I must say that I entirely agree 
with this view of the situation. Surely 
the magistracy and the police authorities 
of London, even of East London, might 
have exercised thru the police vigilance 
and authority enough to find out what 
this particular gang of lawbreakers were 
engaged in before there was time for the 
murder of the three policemen and the 
subsequent resistance to the forces of the 
Crown. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Japan of 1910 


BY J. H. DE FOREST 


OT since the war with Russia has 
N there been a year so loaded with 
significant facts as the one just 

now closed. 

Prince Ito had fallen. But the trial of 
his assassin was one of the first events 
of the opening year, and the fairness 
with which it was conducted and the free- 
dom of speech used in behalf of the pris- 
oner show the courts of Japan at their 
best. Two lawyers were summoned to 
Port Arthur to defend the assassin, and 
since I have seen no translation of their 
plea, it seems worthy of a place in THE 
INDEPENDENT. The prisoner’s counsel 
said: 

“To inflict the extreme penalty is contrary to 
the purpose of the law as it is conceived today. 
The crime comes from ignorance and the force 
of circumstances. The policeman who tried to 
kill the Russian Crown Prince when visiting our 
land was not executed. The assassin of Ste- 
vens got only twenty-five years. And if we ap- 
peal direct to the heart of Prince Ito, even he 
would plead for generous treatment of his 
enemy. . For didn’t he himself, when young 


and under the same feelings as Anjukon, ad- 
vocate the assassination of those who wanted 
to open Japan? And wasn’t he one who him- 
self helped attack and burn the English Con- 
sulate at Shinagawa? Just suppose he had 
been executed for this! Then didn’t Prince 
Ito, in an address before representative Ko- 
reans, say that this swarming of: rioters thru 
the land came from a sincere purpose to serve 
their country,-only their methods were wrong? 
How can you condemn this man to death with- 
out shaming the great Ito?’ He would weep 
in his grave. Your act would make him small 
in the estimation of the whole world. From 
every point of view, three years would be 
enough.” 


The prisoner freely gloried in his act 
as that of a true patriot, and looked for- 
ward without fear to what he regarded 
as a martyr’s death. By his execution 
Korea lost a misguided patriot, and we 
may hope the last of the old school of as- 
sassins to rectify the wrongs of one’s 
country. 

The courts of Japan have a far more 
serious matter on their hands now. The 
recent arrest of twenty-six men, mainly 
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young, on the charge of conspiracy 
against the Imperial House, and their be- 
ing found guilty by the Preliminary 
Court, have profoundly shocked the peo- 
ple of Japan. That any Japanese should 
. plot against the benevolent and almost di- 
vine Imperial House horrifies every loyal 
subject. And it fills us with regret that 
the leader in this appalling plot appar- 
ently got some of his anarchistic ideas in 
San Francisco, tho Russia is primar- 
ily to blame for furnishing anarchistic 
literature. That their sympathizers in 
New York should announce their plan to 
petition the court of Japan not to inflict 
the death penalty on these men reflects 
no credit on our land of boasted liberty. 
And why the United States should take 
the ground, as it has repeatedly, that “its 
Executive has no authority to take cog- 
nizance of individual opinions, even when 
taking the shape of revolutionary and se- 
ditious expressions alleged to contravene 
the laws of another land,” is an enigma 
to the ordinary Japanese mind. Truly, 
the cost of international intercourse is 
frightful, indeed, when contemplated 
solely from its evil consequences. 
Secretary Knox’s circular letter to six 
powers concerning the neutralization of 
Manchuriap railroads aroused a great 
wave of suspicion here. 
ported that Count Okuma called the 
proposition “unreasonable;” Viscount 
Hayashi said it was like “a bolt from the 
clear sky;” Baron Goto, of the Cabinet, 
said it reminded him of “the interfer- 
ence of Russia, France and Germany af- 
ter the war with China.” Others spoke 
of it as showing “a vastly aggressive 
— . 
hatever motive was behind the prop- 
osition (we may believe it was meant to 
be in the interests of peace and good 
will) the method of issuing it exposed 
the United States to the suspicion of hav- 
ing unfriendly designs toward Japan. 
For it absolutely ignored the spirit of the 
Takahira-Root convention, which says 
that in case of any change in the status 
quo “it remains for the two governments 
to communicate with each other, in order 
to arrive at an understanding as to what 
measures they may consider it useful to 
take.” With the ink of this agreement 
hardly dry, for Secretary Knox to issue 
his plan simultaneously to four other 


The papers re-' 
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governments with no sufficient prelimin- 
ary communication with the two powers 
intimately concerned, Japan and Russia, 
seemed almost like a purpose to bring 
world pressure to bear on Japan. Why 
was not a party so primarily interested 
fully consulted? One is reminded of 
President Taft’s words when blamed for 
taking railroad men into open conference 
at the White House: “It seems to be in 
the minds of some gentlemen that the 
people who are to be consulted are not 
those directly affected.” 

Secretary Knox also overlooked the 
profound seritiment with which Japanese 
regard their hold on Manchuria, which 
they gained at vast losses of life and 
treasure. They cannot lightly relinquish 
this costly gain at the call of what seems 
to be the money interests of the United 
States under cover of the peace of the 
world. “The government that would lis- 
ten to such a proposal could not retain 
power for a day!” was a thought freely 
expressed in high circles. This marked 
change from the Root diplomacy, which 
was wholly open and frank, has produced 
a feeling that United States friendship 
is not so reliable as it used to be. It 
seems as tho the high moral tone of our 
diplomacy had somehow weakened. Any- 
way, from the standpoint of this part of 
the East, it seems as tho the Knox pro- 
posal was a large diplomatic blunder. 

Whether it is a distinct result of this 
neutralization scheme or not, Japan and 
Russia soon afterward made a new con- 
vention, “engaging to maintain and re- 
spect the status quo in Manchuria.” And 
since Japan takes no such steps without 
consulting her ally, England, it is safe 
to say that England is convinced ‘that the 
entente will not only keep the commer- 
cial door open, but will facilitate making 
a real world route of the Manchurian 
railroad. 

There have been other useless wound- 
ings of this true friendship on the part 
of the Japanese toward us. Such irre- 
sponsible speeches as are occasionally 
heard in our Congress, openly asserting 
the certainty of war with Japan in the 
near future; such anti-Japanese utter- 
ances as Schiff’s, Shaw’s, Bell’s and Ev- 
ans’s delivered in responsible places ; such 
persistent misrepresentations of Japan 
by such brilliant writers as Millard and 
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the less brilliant Cloud and Straight; and 
even the voice of our President calling 
for the fortification of Panama instead of 
boldly advocating its neutralization, can- 
not but tell adversely in the long run on 
the general fund of good will toward the 
United States. So that the Japanese 
Diet now has its Takekoshi to match our 
Hobson, using the same tactics to stir up 
Japanese jingoes that Hobson uses for 
securing more gunboats. 

I am occasionally asked, “Why these 
repeated expressions of war between Ja- 
pan and the United States?” “What pos- 
sible reason can there be?” asked a gen- 
eral on the staff, “for this perpetual war 
talk in your country?” I told him that 
there are vastly more people of influence 
who do not believe any such nonsense, 
and whose friendship is just as strong 
and active as heretofore, and that the 
visits to Japan of such men as Melville 
Stone, President King, of Oberlin, and 
Dr. F. E. Clark, furnished ample evidence 
that the heart of the American people is 
true to the historic friendship. 

One of the ablest preachers of Japan, 
in a published sermon on “The Golden 
Rule,” sized up the situation in this open 
minded manner : 

“The Golden Rule is in operation between 
individuals and households, and finally its ex- 
pansion will take in the wide relations of na- 
tions. But a people of low national character 
can’t obey this rule. I think the highest na- 
tional character in all the world is that of 
England, the leader in the actual practice of 
this rule. Of course, America should follow 
this standard, but among her eighty millions 
are Italians, Bohemians, Germans, and all sorts 
of people. Tho their President is a man of 
world wide sympathies, in California and other 
places there are attempts at anti-Japanese leg- 
islation, and this is a matter of profound re- 
gret on the part of the better class of citizens. 
Just when good citizens want to extend the 
Golden Rule to international affairs, in jump 
the bad ignorants and break up the plan.” 

Leaving now these outside affairs for 
internal matters, it is evident that Japan 
is putting her house in good financial or- 
der. Many readers will recall the exag- 
gerations with which certain Western 
writers have shown up the profound 
poverty of Japan, how unbearable the 
huge national debt, and how cruel the 
taxes. One writer in Leslie’s Weekly 
stated : 

“Until the great war debt is paid, that alone 
will compel the tax collectors to wring from 


every subject of the Emperor about $63 a 
year!” 

Even so sober a journal as the New 
York Evening Post said: “Japan’s for- 
eign debt is $1,650,000,000 at a high rate 
of interest, and that taxation is $31.50.a 
head of population!” What nonsense! 
One collection of $20 a head would wipe 
out the entire national debt, domestic and 
foreign. 

To be sure, Japan is relatively a poor 
country and taxes are very high, but 
nothing like bankruptcy is in sight. Her 
financiers are able men and know what 
they are about. Among them stands 
Marquis Katsura, soldier, statesman and 
financier. In these three distinct depart- 
ments of national life he stands out a 


_ bold and successful leader. For years 


he has studied deeply into financial 
matters, with this remarkable result, that 
he has converted some 500,000,000 yen 
($250,000,000) of domestic debt into 
low 4 per cent. bonds, thus driving up 
Japanese bonds held in foreign lands 
from go to 95. Then he carried his 
conversion scheme to London, where he 
secured 107,000,000 yen, and to Paris, 
where he took a larger slice, 174,000,000 ° 
yen, both at 4 per cent. In these recent 
domestic and foreign conversions he has 
saved the country some 30,000,000 yen 
of annual interest, and he has already 
begun the annual redemption of 50,000,- 
000 yen of the national debt. 

Just at this juncture came the greatest 
national calamity that Japan has known 
for many decades, in the shape of floods 
that extended over the larger part of 
Northern Japan. River banks broke, 
turning prosperous lowlands into enor- 
mous lakes, submerging whole villages, 
carrying off houses and bridges, burying 
thousands of acres of rice land deep un- 
der sand and denuding other thousands 
of all soil; breaking up miles of rail- 
road and rendering travel impossible thru 
whole provinces. Several weeks after 
the floods T went into one of the ruined 
regions and was amazed at the wide des- 
olation. Total statistics now give 1,400 
deaths by landslides and drowning; 12,- 
286 homes demolished, 538,093 houses 
flooded. 75,000 acres of arable land 
swent of all crops. 

The misery and suffering that have be- 
fallen millions of people cannot be esti- 
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mated. The money loss to the nation 
may be reckoned by hundreds of mil- 


lions. Local needs, however, are already: 


provided for on a famine scale. River 
banks and roads will provide work for 
all in sore need, and even old women 
and boys and girls under twelve will 
work bravely thru the winter with the 
men. Taxes are remitted for all whose 
crops are lost. Government money will 
be loaned on easy terms to every village 
that needs it. 

But behold, in the face of these vast 
calamities piled up on top of the swollen 
debt, the Premier rises ever smiling, and 
announces that the Government proposes 
to appropriate over 500,000,000 yen, 
spread over a series of years, to riparian 
works, to railway extension, and the de- 
velopment of Korea. The entire line 
from Tokyo to Shimonoseki is to be re- 
built in the standard gauge in thirteen 
years at a cost of 250,000,000 yen, the 
rivers are to be tamed by an outlay of 
180,000,000 yen, spread over twenty 
years. 

Marquis Katsura has held the Premier- 
ship longer than any other man, and the 
outs are hungry to get in. As the Diet 
opens, the usual newspaper agitation has 
begun, demanding the overthrow of the 
Katsura Cabinet on the ground of the 
“total failure” of one of the most suc- 
cessful financial movements of modern 
times! Had the United States only had a 
Katsura or a Matsukata in power, there 
would have been no such debacle in the 
money market as occurred three years 
ago, when I heard Mr. Wanamaker an- 
nounce to his Sunday school class of 
adults with profound seriousness : “Since 
Lincoln’s assassination there has been no 
such anxiety in Washington as is felt 
there today over our financial situation.” 

The Marquis can doubtless hold his 
own, but the gritty man who made the 
treaty of peace at Portsmouth, Count 
Komura, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
has had a large problem on his hands 
ever since he gave out last March that 
in the revision of the tariff England need 
not be considered, “as. she has a free 
trade policy there is no room for a con- 
vention with that country.” As Japan is 
now, for the first time in her intercourse 
with outside nations, on the verge. of 
recovering full tariff autonomy, the ques- 
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tion has assumed large proportions thru 
the greater part of the year. 

Especially her attitude toward her ally 
has excited much questioning in Eng- 
land, where it is feared the new tariff 
will almost cripple certain branches of 
trade. The new tariff became the law of 
the land (to take effect July, 1911) at 
the last Diet; but now the dilemma is, 
whether to change the law in order to 
maintain the good will of her ally, or to 
go ahead at the risk of offending Eng- 
land and thus losing the alliance. The 
seriousness of this question is seen in the 
fact that it, together with the financial 
problem, seems to threaten the stability 
of both the Katsura Cabinet and the alli- 
ance with England. 

That the alliance is becoming unpopu- 
lar with a section of the English people 
is very evident, and’ such people are not 
unwilling to use the new tariff with 
which to inflame the dislike. In my 
opinion it will be a sad day for the peace 
of the East if the spirit of political 
friendship, as seen in this alliance, is 
weakened. And we may be sure that 
such statesmen as Katsura and Komura 
have ample resources up their sleeves 
for the safe handling of this alliance, 
even tho they have to modify their tariff 
law. It remains to be said that this same 
tariff question is due in the United 
States, only it is postponed one year by 
the decision of. our Government to re- 
gard the old convention in force for one 
year longer. 

Then the annexation of Cho-sen! Vis- 
count Terauchi is known in military cir- 
cles as the successful Minister of War 
during the struggle with Russia. He 
was formerly a major-general in com- 
mand of the Sendai Division. Paralysis 
of his right arm might have been a seri- 
ous obstacle to promotion but for his 
rare quality of carrying organization to 
high limits. “What is there in that man 
to make him the Minister for War?” I 
asked an army officer several years ago. 
“Oh, he’s got a head on him, even tho he 
has only one arm,” was the reply. That 
his head is extraordinary is seen in the 
success with which he has united Japan 
and Cho-sen into one empire, without 
assassinations, with no uprising on the 
part of the people, and with no protest 
from the dethroned Emperor and his 
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followers. This one act of far-reaching 
consequences to 10,000,000 people and to 
the future of the East entitles Terauchi 
to a high place among the statesmen of 
Japan. f 

Instead of doing it as a soldier riding 
over the historic throne of Cho-sen, and 
placing the whole peninsula under mar- 
tial law, and exasperating the feelings of 
an outraged people, he is able on the one 
hand to report to his Emperor that the 
work was done “without the use of a 
single soldier,” while on the other hand 
disaffected Cho-senites are being won 
over, as is shown by the following trans- 
lation of an address delivered in a public 
school on the first celebration of the Em- 
peror’s birthday in Korea: 

“The Empercr of Great Japan in two wars 
with China and Russia has firmly established 
the peace of the East. O my people, do not 
stir up evil feelings over this union of the two 
peoples. Our taxes are lessened one-fifth; to 
relieve the people of suffering 17,000,000 yen 
have been bestowed; industries encouraged; 
and the education of the entire people planned. 
There is indeed nothing to say but that we are 
moved to tears by His Majesty’s gracious fa- 
vors. On this auspicious occasion let us offi- 
cials and people express our sincere congratu- 
lations and take oath with earnest Banzais 


that we will loyally repay His Majesty’s kind- 
ness. 

Thus the end of this year sees Japan 
facing the wholly new experience of an- 
archists plotting against their illustrious 
Emperor; going resolutely thru her 
financial difficulties with the confidence 
of the world in her integrity ; with Man- 
churian problems rendered simpler thru 
a better understanding with Russia; fac- 
ing flood disasters with a bold purpose to 
render impossible their future occur- 
rence; looking forward to tariff auton- 
omy without endangering her invaluable 
alliance; and with the peace of the East 
secured by the annexation of Cho-sen. 
And I may add that Japan is learning to 
estimate at its proper value the war talk 
that emanates from the brains of a few 
of our Congressmen and navy officers, 
who fail to estimate aright the great 
worth of Japan’s friendship for us. And 
because they live in nineteenth century 
conditions of thought, they also are un- 
able to see the power of the enormously 
advancing world opinion that the days 
when nations can lightly even think of 
war are virtually ended. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


How to Save the Woodcock 


BY DWIGHT VW. 


HUNTINGTON 


[This article has all the more authority,-coming from the author of “Our Feathered 
Game,” who is, also, one of the founders of an association whose object it is to experiment 
with game on farms near New York and to demonstrate the practicability of fostering our 
indigenous game birds in giving them practical protection.—Ep1rTor.] 


‘NE of our most valuable wild food 
birds, which is especially inter- 
esting to sportsmen, does not 

lend itself to hand-rearing or the artifi- 
cial methods of increase known to game- 
keepers. It is quite impractical to feed 
the woodcock as the upland game birds 
and the wild fowl are fed on game farms 
and preserves. Altho it is an easy mat- 
ter to restore the grouse, quail and many 
of the. most desirable species of wild fowl 
and to make them more plentiful than 
they ever were on suitable ground, it is 
impossible to purchase woodcock and 
turn them down in the covers where they 
have been extirpated. Many naturalists 
and sportsmen seem to believe that noth- 
ing can be done to save this interesting 


bird excepting to enact additional laws 
restricting the sport of cock shooting and 
prohibiting the sale of the birds as food; 
some entertain the opinion that the wood- 
cock is doomed to extinction. 

In the year book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for 1901, Dr. 
A. K. Fisher, the ornithologist of the 
Biological Survey, discussed “Two Van- 
ishing Game Birds—the Woodcock and 
the Woodduck”; and his article was 
widely distributed by the department. Un- 
less strong protective measures are soon 
adopted, we are told, the woodcock and 
the woodduck, two popular and valuable 
game birds, will become extinct. “In 
many places,” Dr. Fisher says, “where 
twenty-five years ago a fair shot with a 
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good dog could secure forty or fifty birds 
in a day’s hunt, it is doubtful if 10 per 
cent. of the former bag could be ob- 
tained.” 

There are thousands of suitable covers 
from Maine to the Mississippi Valley and 
as far west as Eastern Kansas and Ne- 
braska where not a single bird can be 
found today at any season of the year, 
and the places where the small percent- 
age of birds named can be obtained are 
comparatively rare. 

I have seen the woodcock as plentiful 
as Frank Forester says they were, but 
younger sportsmen cannot imagine how 
abundant they were a few years ago in 
the Mississippi Valley, and, in Forester’s 
time, in the immediate vicinity of New 
York City. Writing of the shooting in 
Orange County, N. Y., Herbert says: 
“The numbers I have seen are incredi- 
ble.” In 1839, shooting with Mr. Ward, 
of Warwick, who weighed above 300 
pounds and shot with a single barreled 
gun, they bagged in three successive days 
57, 79 and 98 cock over a single brace of 
dogs, not beginning to shoot until it was 
late in the morning. The following year, 
shooting with a friend from New York 
(with muzzle loading guns, of course), 
the bag contained 125 birds the first day 
and 70 birds the second morning, before 
noon, when the powder and caps gave 


- Out. 


Altho it is a bird of moderate fe- 
cundity (the eggs seldom number more 
than four), I believe that it is possible 
to make the woodcock as abundant as 
they ever were, and that this will be done 
in some localities within a few years. 
The prohibition of summer shooting has 
undoubtedly produced good results, since 
it has checked the rapid disappearance of 
the cock ; but the shooting of an ever-in- 
creasing army of guns undoubtedly will 
prevent any rapid increase of the game 
if it does not cause a steady reduction in 
its numbers, unless we change our meth- 
ods of game handling. And, further- 
more, in places where the wet woods are 
drained, the birds must vanish. It is 
well known, also, that where any species 
of game becomes scarce its natural ene- 
mies tend to become _ superabundant. 
The result of such conditions are disas- 
trous even in the absence of any shoot- 
ing. As the country becomes settled the 
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domestic enemies of the woodcock, dogs, 
cats and rats, are added checks to its in- 
crease; and Nature’s balance is upset in 
the wrong direction. Dr. Fisher, in the 
bulletin cited, says it is probable that the 
cat, red squirrel, sharp-shinned hawk and 
mink are among the most important nat- 
ural enemies of the woodcock. To’ this 
list should be added some of the other 
hawks, the crow, weasel, skunk, raccoon, 
jay, snakes, and, probably, the owl. Dogs 
also, running at large, sadly interfere 
with the nesting of game and destroy 
many young birds; and rats are regarded 
by all gamekeepers as among the worst 
pests. 

I am told repeatedly that the natural 
enemies of woodcock and other game 
were abundant when the game was most 
plentiful. This is quite true, but it does 
not disprove the fact that when the guns 
and the cats and other domestic vermin 
are added to the ordinary checks to its 
increase, the game must diminish in num- 
bers rapidly. Mr. H. W. Clement, of 
Vermont, told me recently that he saw a 
cat bring a woodcock up to the porch. 
My cat brought in robins and a flicker, or 
golden woodpecker, last summer, and 
was very active until it lost its life on ac- 
count of the flicker. Cats have an open 
season thruout the year, and the destruc- 
tion of birds by these animals is appall- 
ing. Their depredations can be stopped, 
however, and they will be when it pays 
to do so. The wilder enemies of the 
woodcock also can be controlled, partly 
at least (they have never been fully 
checked even in England) ; and the re- 
sult of such control will instantly become 
evident. “To destroy vermin is to pre- 
serve game,” is an English axiom. Thou- 
sands of woodcock are shot every season 
in England, but the birds are increasing, 
or at least hold their own. 

A few days ago I went to visit a game 
preserve, a few miles from New York 
City, where the wild ducks are tremen- 
dously abundant, thousands of these 
birds having been hand-reared by a 
Scotch gamekeeper last spring. It was 
an inspiring sight to see great companies 
of mallard flying about, often high over- 
head, and to observe them swimming on 
the lakes and preening on the shores. As 
a result of the protection given to the 
ducks the woodcock have returned in 
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good numbers, and they nested in perfect 
security last season in the little swamps 
all over the preserve. The gamekeeper, 
in order to show that a setter which he 
had been breaking was well trained, took 
him into a little alder brake not far from 
the house, and he pointed one woodcock 
after another in fine style. A dozen or 
more birds were flushed on a very small 
area. One of the birds was shot to prove 
that the dog would retrieve it handsome- 
ly, which he did. I am quite sure there 
would not be a woodcock on the place 
were it not for the practical protection 
afforded. The region is thickly settled 
and in the absence of a gamekeeper the 
ground would be overrun with stray dogs 
and cats, to say nothing about trespass- 
ers. The place would be untenable for 
nesting birds and if any stopped to feed 
in the autumn they would be shot to the 
point of extinction. At the present rate 
of increase the birds on the preserve soon 
should be as abundant as they were a !it- 
tle to the northward, where Forester 
made the best bags I have mentioned. 
Sportsmen should remember that in all 
probability there would be no woodcock 
on the ground for any one in the absence 
of practical protection (for this reason 
no one is damaged) ; and a good number 
of the birds reared will migrate and af- 
ford sport on free territory. As the 
game commissioner of Colorado well 
said, writing about the benefits of the 
preserve system, which is encouraged by 
the Colorado laws, many guns shoot on 
the preserve which otherwise would 
shoot on the public range, and this is 
beneficial to the public game. 

On some of the Western duck pre- 
serves I found the woodcock, snipe and 
other waders, breeding abundantly, be- 
cause of the protection given to other 
game. A woodcock, flying across the 
track, was killed by a train in front of 
the club house of the Redden Quail Club 
in Delaware, while I was sitting on the 
porch. At the duck clubs I noted that 
woodcock, snipe, yellowlegs and other 
waders seldom were shot, since the own- 
ers of the preserves are duck shooters. 

On a nut plantation in Connecticut 
both quail and woodcock breed every 
year because trespassers are kept out and 
the vermin is partially controlled by the 
nut grower, who formerly was an ardent 
sportsman. The posting of the farms 


has done more to save the game than the 
restrictive game laws have done, but 
there will be no appreciable increase of 
the game even on posted farms until the 
natural covers and foods are restored and 
the natural and domestic enemies are 
controlled. 

Woodcock, like snipe, are not found in 
the depths of large forests, and the re- 
duction of vast forested areas to small 
wooded tracts, many of which contain 
swampy places, where the food of the 
woodcock abounds, increases the area 
suitable for cock shooting. There is room 
enough in America for every one who is 
willing to look after the game to have 
good shooting. 

The earth worm is the staple food of 
both the snipe and the woodcock, and 
altho, as I have said, it is not practical 
to feed the woodcock, I can furnish a 
useful hint for those who may undertake 
their practical salvation—the natural 
food of the woodcock can be increased. 

Often I have observed that the Wil- 
son’s snipe were plentiful in pastures and 
on the wet prairies where cattle were 
feeding. I was inclined fo believe that 
the tramping of the cattle made the 
ground especially suitable for the boring 
of the snipe in their search for food. I 
now believe that the manuring of the 
ground causes an increase in the num- 
ber of earth worms; and this fact seems 
to have been proven by a California duck 
club, which transformed a salt marsh 
where there were no snipe into a good 
shooting place by damming out the salt 
water and manuring the ground. The 
food for woodcock in small brakes might 
be increased by the use of manure. If 
the wet woods were enclosed with a wire 
netting and pools made, it would be an 
easy matter to introduce the other “van- 
ishing bird” mentioned in Dr. Fisher’s 
bulletin, the beautiful woodduck, and to 
make it abundant on the same ground 
with the woodcock. The place should be 
kept absolutely quiet during the nesting 
season and all vermin should be con- 
trolled. Arrangements have been made 
for some very interesting experiments 
with these birds next season on some 
good woodcock grounds near New York. 

I believe both the woodduck and the 
woodcock soon will be restored to our 
bill of fare. 


New Yor«x City, 
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TATISTICS of the per capita con- 
S sumption of any commodity are al- 
ways misleading, and this is par- 
ticularly true with regard to the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors. In one 
community there may be a moderate 
consumption of intoxicants by all the 
adult members, while in another com- 
munity a large proportion of the adults 
may be total abstainers, with a small 
proportion of excessive drinkers. It 
might easily happen that the per capita 


consumption in the community in which - 


there was general moderate- drinking 
would be considerably greater than that 
of the community in which there was 
injurious and excessive drinking by a 
large number of persons. 

The principal value of this chart, 
therefore, lies in the comparison which 
is made possible of the classes of intoxi- 
cants consumed in the different coun- 
tries. France, Italy and Switzerland are 
pre-eminently wine drinking nations. 


The United States, England, Germany 
and Belgium are pre-eminently beer- 
drinking nations. The United States 
has joined this group since 1850. Hun- 
gary has the largest: consumption of 
spirits of any country included in this 
list, followed by Belgium and Germany. 
The drinking habits of the different sec- 
tions of the same country vary greatly. 
Thus in some sections of Germany there 
is a larger consumption of beer than any- 
where else in the world, while in the 
provinces along the Rhine wine is drunk 
to a considerable extent. 

There is an attempt being made at 
present on the part of the authorities in 
France to combat the drinking of ab- 
sinthe and other spirits by the favor- 
ing of wine drinking, and it is hoped to 
reduce the injurious effects of the con- 
sumption of alcohol by the substitution 
of a beverage containing a small propor- 
tion of alcohol for one containing a 
large proportion. 
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Memoirs of a Noble Woman* 


Wuat Mr. Carnegie called the “two 
foulest blots” on our nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization were the owning of 


man by man and 
man by man—slavery and war. Slav- 
ery has been abolished from _ the 
world, but the scourge of war remains. 
It is a_ significant fact that the two 
greatest books that have been written 
against slavery and war were the novels 
of two women—‘“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe, and “Die 
Waffen Nieder,” or “Lay Down Your 
Arms,” by Bertha von Suttner. Mrs. 
Stowe is dead, but her work is accom- 
plished. Baroness von Suttner still lives. 
She has yet more to do. 

Bertha Kinsky was born at Prague 
in 1843. She was a descendant of a 
long and distinguished Austrian mili- 
tary family. Her father, who died be- 
fore her birth, was a retired major gen- 
eral in the Austrian army. Bertha was 
brought up by her widowed mother in 
much the same manner as are all Euro- 
pean gentlewomen of the upper classes. 
Tho in no sense an infant prodigy, she 
appears to have been an unusually intel- 
ligent and fun loving girl, with a talent 
for music inherited from her ‘mother. 
As she came into her late teens she was 
evidently brilliant, beautiful and fasci- 
nating, for the inevitable romances and 
offers of marriage ensued.- “The right 

* however, did not yet appear. In 
the meantime her voice had been highly 
praised by several great singing mas- 
ters, and she determined on an operatic 
career. After a few years of heroic 
efforts, however, she realized that she 
did not have the divine spark of genius. 

Her musical education had been such 
a drain on her mother’s slender income 
that Bertha now resolved to support her- 
self. She accordingly took a situation 
as instructor and companion to four 


the killing of 





*Memorrs of BertHa von Suttner. The Records 
of an. Eventful Life. Authorized translation by 
Nathan Haskell Dole. In Two Volumes. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. $5. 


grown up daughters in the baronial 
house of Suttner in Vienna. Living at 
home with his parents and sisters was 
Artur Gundaccar von Suttner, then a 
youth of twenty-three. Tho Bertha 
was twenty-nine, a friendship soon 
sprang up between them which rapidly 
ripened into love. The four sisters were 
in the secret, but “Papa” and “Mamma” 
Suttner were not told, as an_ alliance, 
from the Suttner point of view, was ab- 
solutely out of the question. Finally 
the parents learned of the affair and 
Bertha was requested to leave. Having 
come across an advertisement which 
read, “A very wealthy, cultured, elderly 
gentleman living in Paris desires to find 
a lady of mature years, familiar with 
languages, as secretary and manager of 
his household,” she applied for the po- 
sition. . 

A favorable reply was received from 
Alfred Nobel, then forty-one years old, 
the famous inventor of dynamite. Ber- 
tha started for Paris after a tearful fare- 
well from her lover. She began her 
new work bravely, but the “unendurable 
agony” of separation had the same ef- 
fect it had had ten thousand times be- 
fore. Bertha left the Nobel establish- 
ment, returned to Vienna and eloped with 
Artur. The parents would not forgive, 
so the brave young couple went to the 
far distant Caucasus, where for nine 
long years they lived in happy and bliss- 
ful poverty. 

Here began a marriage as beautiful 
as that of the Brownings, which ripened 
with the years and was broken only by 
the death of the beloved husband in 1902. 
During the period of exile the happy 
pair supported themselves by giving les- 
sons in music and languages and by 
writing. The products of their pens 
were soon in requisition in all the lead- 
ing papers in Germany and Austria. 
Finally the parents relented and they 
came back to spend te rest of their days 
under the ancestral roof. From now on 
the devoted couple’s chief object in life 
was to promote the cause of universal 
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peace. “Lay Down Your Arms” had 
already made the Baroness known all 
over Europe. Our readers will remem- 
ber that in our issue of February 1, 1906, 





























BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 


appeared her article, “How I Wrote ‘Lay 
Down Your Arms.’” It was her study 
of war in preparation for writing this 
masterpiece that brought her into the 
peace movement. She organized the 
first Austrian Peace Society nearly 
twenty years ago. She and her hus- 
band were accustomed to attend every 
year the meetings of the International 
Peace Congresses and the sessions of 
the Interparliamentary Union. She be- 
came the editor, with Fried, of the lead- 
ing Austrian peace organ, and that 
brought her into correspondence with 
many of the greatest writers, philan- 
thropists and statesmen of Europe and 
with all the peace advocates of the 
world. During this period she had kept 
in correspondence with Alfred Nobel, 
and it was she who suggested to him the 
founding of the great yearly prizes in 
peace, literature, physics, chemistry and 
medicine which bear his name. Later 
she was herself crowned with the Nobel 
Peace Prize, the only woman yet to 
have received it. Since the death of her 
beloved husband she is still carrying on 
the work to which they both consecrated 
their lives. 

This, in outline, is the life of Bertha 
von Suttner. Not very dramatic opr sen- 
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sational for one of the world’s most be- 
loved heroines. Her life is simply the 
life of a generous and noble hearted 
woman, giving herself more and ever 
more to her home and the world. But 
that indefatigable devotion to all that is 
best in life has brought its reward, for 
now she is universally recognized as one 
of the greatest of her sex. Her fame 
will rest on her two supreme qualities, 
her beautiful love for her husband and 
her unswerving devotion to the cause 
of peace. 

The two volumes are written with 
candor, sincerity and charm. Possibly 
some of the long letters from friends 
and_ celebrities should have been 
abridged, as they are not likely to have 
much interest outside of peace circles. 
But the Memoirs as a whole are a dis- 
tinct addition to the world’s enduring 
autobiographies and we _ unreservedly 
recommend them. We would especially 
advise, however, those who have not al- 
ready done so to read first “Lay Down 
Your Arms” if they would enjoy these 
Memoirs to the full. 


& 


Some Native Verse 


It was greatly daring in Oliver Opp- 
Dyke to put into the very first lyric in his 
Lure of Life the lines 

And I cannot tell its meaning grand, 

Nor why he did begin it. 
The temptation is too much for your 
staidest critic. Yet one really mustn’t 
succumb. These be Lyrics of the Zeit- 
geist, by the author of “The Unfathom- 
able Sorrow!” Besides, Mr. Opp-Dyke’s 
verses are far less affected than his title 
page has the air of making them.* 

Why is it, indeed, that our poets will 
not content themselves with merely writ- 
ing poems? Why must they wear the 
habit of esoteric philosophers, or disguise 
themselves as mere scholars? This last 
is the pose of Mr. Pound—a new arrival ; 
likewise an American. He has published 
a prose essay, “The Spirit of Romance,”? 
and seems to be entitled to call himsetf 
scholar. The wonder of it is that he 

1THe Lure or Lire: Lyrics or THE ZEITGEIST. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1. 


2See the notice published in Tue INDEPENDENT, 
Vol. XLIX, p. 1095 (November 17, 1910). 
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should care to do so. After all, poetry 
comes first. Then why overload with 
footnotes, or what sometimes seems ped- 
antry itself (we use the ugly trisyllable), 
the music of his Muse? As for the po- 
ems which he offers his fellow Americans 
—for we understand he has already 
“published,” in London, more than one 
slim volume—these are singularly, wil- 
fully uneven; yet perhaps it is only the 
unevenness of youth, after all. But how 
times change! A century ago an Ezra 
Pound would have tossed his Provenga 
onto our reading table with the scornful 
remark that he had done them all at school 
during recess. But Byron, whose man- 
ner he would have imitated, did not study 
old French and Renaissance Italian; 
Byron was a mere poet. He excelled Mr. 
Pound in facility, to be sure; but Brown- 
ing has lived and littered in the mean- 
time. Mr. Pound makes much of rhythm 
—in his criticism; takes surprising liber- 
ties with it in his verse. We are rather 
sorry for it. Just as painting monstros- 
ities, whether before or after seeing Ma- 




















MR. EZRA POUND, 


Author of “Provenga” and other volumes of verse and 
criticism. 


tisse, seems to us bad art, so does cruelty 
to rhythm.® 

One is not sure that the phrase, “cru- 
elty to rhythm,” does perfect justice to 
one who, like Francis I. Maule, writes 
“weird Alaskan tales” in doggerel.* The 
fact that the illustrations are photographs 
is in a sense symbolical. Photographs 
are often admirable—and may be “art” 
as much as anything else. Here they 
are—just photographs. At least the ver- 
sifier’s concern is to write something 
American. He expresses a healthy ten- 
dency, even in “hitting it up” to Skag- 
way. But why attempt verse? 

For Mr. Maule is less felicitous than 
the novelist, Mr. Bacheller, some of 
whose ballads and narrative poems In 
Various Moods justify his breaking into 
poetry ;> and very much less so than 
Sharlot M. Hall, tho the latter is Offi- 
cial Territorial Historian of Arizona. 
Mr. Hall’s Cactus and Pine is announced 
by the publishers to have caught “the 
spirit of the West”: loneliness of wind- 
swept prairies, majesty of snow-peaks, 
scars of cafions; “virility and tenderness, 
passion and pity, bravery and depriva- 
tion.” The order is large, but, tho the 
publisher’s exaggeration does not make 
it so, so is the atmosphere of this verse. 
Evidence might be submitted in the 
quotation of stanzas from the poem 
“Spring in the Desert” or “In the 
Bracken.” In quite another vein is the 
daintiness of “A Forest Lullaby.” The 
Kipling inspiration is to be remarked 
here and there, as in “The Song of the 
Pine,” but Mr. Hall is no mean imitator. 

Another truly “American” among our 
American poets is Mr. Oppenheim, who, 
in his “Poetic Drama in Two Scenes” 
entitled The Pioneers,’ “strikes a note” 
finely masculine and admirably parabolic 
—to swap figures. The action all passes 
in the interval between the two more or 
less metrical conversations, called scenes, 

’Provenca. Poems selected from Personae, Exulta- 
tions, and Canzoniére of Ezra Pound. Boston: Small, 
— y~ & Co. $1. : : 

4Ex Dorapo “29.” Along with Other Weird Alaskan 
Tales. Done into Verse by Francis I. Maule. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co. 


5In Various Moors: Poems and Verses by Irving 
Bacheller. New York: Harper & Bros. $1. 
®Cactus AND Pine: Soncs or THE SoutHwest. By 
ag M. Hall. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
1.50. 

'Tue Pioneers: A Poetic Drama 1n Two SCENES. 
By James Oppenheim. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
50 cents. 











into which the piece is divided. Yet in 
the prolog we read that when the little 
play was acted for the first time, at 
Lanier Camp, on the banks of the Pis- 
cataqua, State of Maine, at eight o’clock 
of a dark August night, 

“Several hundred people of the countryside, 
bewitched by the wird, the flames, and the 
night, were kind to the unprofessional players 
and the little play.” 

“A native poetic drama which shall go 
straight home to the people of America 
rather than to a fit few in a private thea- 
ter is . . my dream,” continues Mr. 
Oppenheim. “Hence, what a rich joy it 
was to throw a plain tale of ’49 into sim- 
ple rhythm and find that the folk of 
Southern Maine were stirred to tears.” 
The essay was sincere and Mr. Oppen- 
heim seems to have been fairly reward- 
ed. We fancy that the militant suffra- 
gists among his readers will applaud the 
speech in which Margaret (“a young 


woman, an outdoor woman”) 
declares what is the “newer kind of 
woman” : 


“Athletic, sinewy, . . 
. With the world to range,” 
and most exacting as to her mate: 
“Marriage is not the all of woman’s life.” 


American, but less stridently contem- 
porary, is the volume of /ndian Legends 
and Other Poems collected by Hanford 
Lennox Gordon; being all of his poems 
that the author “cares to preserve.’® 
Equally historical and patriotic is the vol- 
ume entitled “An Epos of the North- 
west,” by Theophilus Middling, who was 
named, or has named himself, with fine 
discrimination. The affliction called 
cacoethes scribendi is no longer confined 
to the Effete East, it. doth appear! But 
we must hold over the rest of our poets 
for another occasion. To quote from 
Florence Isabel Chauncey’s little volume 
of Songs,” a humble offering, but in 
every sense a welcome one: 

Pleasure is our motor-car, 
It goes so fast; 


Boredom is the donkey-cart 
We just flew past! 





*InptAN Lecenps AND OtHer Poems. By Hanford 
Lennox Gordon. Salem, Mass.: The Salem Press 
Co. $1.50. 

*LINCOLN IN THE BLtack Hawk War. An E 
the Northwest. By Theophilus Middling. St. 
Sigma Publishing Co. 


*Soncs. By Florence Isabel Chauncey. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. 
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A History of Education. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

Dr. Graves has followed his “History 
of Education Before the Middle Ages” 
with a second volume, 4 History of 

Education. During the Middle Ages and 

the Transition to Modern Times, in the 

same spirit of careful research and open- 
minded discussion, that marked the first 
part of his work. No doubt, in a future 
volume, he will treat the subject of mod- 
ern education, and he will bring to that 
topic a judgment ripened by his present 
studies. The Middle Ages, according to 

Dr. Graves, were a period of assimila- 

tion and repression. The fusing of such 

discordant elements as German barbar- 
ism, Graeco-Roman culture and Catholic 

Christianity was a mighty task not to be 

done in a century or so, and we are often 

inclined to underestimate the magnitude 
of the real accomplishment of medieval 
civilization. The chapter on the work of 
the Monastic schools is very interesting ; 
especially the discussion of the wisdom 


Vol II. By 
New York: 


. of the Benedictine rule in introducing 


manual labor as a monkish requirement. 
The three ideals of the monastic educa- 
tion were: obedience, chastity and pov- 
erty, and most of its perversions have 
arisen when the Church and its schools 
have swung away from one or more of 
the ancient vows. During most of the 
period treated in this volume, education 
was practically in thé hands of ecclesias- 
tics ; at first Catholic and, at a later time, 
Protestant clerics taught the children of 
the Middle Ages the little that they were 
to know. The point is not so much 
whether it was wéll or ill done, as that, 
without them, it had not been done at 
all. Dr. Graves is generous in his praise 
of the monastic schools. Even the “Pal- 
ace Schools,” founded by Charlemagne, 
and Alfred the Great, were-taught by 
clerics, and many of the universities that 
arose later grew out of church or cathe- 
dral schools. The treatment of the rise 
of realism and the transition to modern 
times is full and scholarly. Each reac- 
tion against pedantry and formalism in 
education, as the ardor that produced it 
cooled, hardened into a new formalism. 
But the author insists that each new 
form was a progressive movement, and 
that something was gained by it for the 
human race. 
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The Winter Queen. Being the Unhappy 
History of Elizabeth Stuart, Electress 
Palatine, Queen of Bohemia. A Romance. 
By Marie Hay. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Co. $4. 

Most of us know the works of M. 
Georges Lendtre, historian of Paris. In 
a review of one of them, published 
just before the novelist-critic’s death, 
Edouard Rod declared that the art of 
biography is an art nécessairement fain- 
taisiste. Why find fault, then, because 
M. Len6tre informs his reader just what 
conversations historical personages ex- 
changed, the precise sentiments animat- 
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the meteorological conditions of Eliza- 
beth Stuart’s lifetime no one need care. 
Perhaps the records do not exist. They 
manage these matters better in France. 
Besides, the period is rather remote, for 
Elizabeth Stuart was daughter of the 
first James. The essential point is that 
the author of the chronicle has made a 
thoro study of matters more important, 
from a human standpoint, than weather 
can be. She has studied her documents 
carefully enough to produce a conven- 
tional biography. For some reason she 
has not cared to do this. How much she 


ELIZABETH STUART, QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 


From the painting by Mierevelt, reproduced as the frontispiece 
of “The Winter Queen.” 


ing them, the state of the weather at the 
time, and the exact temperature centi- 
grade? No one denies that M. Lendtre 
has made a careful examination of the 
records of the Observatoire. As for the 
present author, who presented us on 
earlier occasions with accounts of “A 
German Pompadour” and of “Dianne de 
Poitiers,” whether or not she has studied 


gains by writing a “romance” and al- 
lowing herself corresponding freedom it 
is for each reader t6 decide for himself. 
Certainly she reproduces a picturesque 
background and tells a moving story; 
albeit some would not look to this period 
of religious warfare and political in- 
trigue for their romance. She suc- 
ceeds, besides, in revivifying a char- 
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McCUTCHEON’S IDEA OF THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. 


From “In Africa.” 


acter full of charm and wayward 


grace. Elizabeth’s charm, like Mary 
Stuart’s, is more potent than mere de- 
scription, limited to half a dozen words, 
knows how to suggest. It is like her 
beauty, that seems to have been subtler 
than the painter’s art. The English scene 
is reflected in this volume anent . The 
Winter Queen, and the German scene 
directly represented ; both with skill. The 
manner of the romancing biographer is 
sometimes florid, and almost Teutonic 
in taste; it is only just to add that the 
style improves as the writer warms to 
her subject, and the critic finds, at the 
last, only matter to praise. Perhaps the 
story would have gained in more ways 
than one if the story-telling had pro- 
gressed more rapidly : over four hundred 
pages, and generous pages, are yielded 
to it. But those were generous times. 
Who hastened then? 

“The banquet lasted long, for in 1617 a feast 
meant solid eating and drinking. The dishes 
were over a hundred and eight in number, not 


(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


counting the sweetmeats; for it had been con- 

sidered shame to a kitchen-master had he 

omitted the serving of any beast, bird or fish to 
be procured in the countryside.” 

The writer’s method sometimes follows 

that of the chef de cuisine. But what 

matter? It is a pathetic story, told with 
no little sympathy and scarcely less of 
zest, and with none of the German 
grossness the menu might connote. 

& 

In Africa. Hunting Adventures in the Big 
Game Country. By John T. McCutcheon. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs - Merrill Company. 
$2.50. 

We know of plenty of people who can 
draw prettier pictures than Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon. We could give the natnes of 
several if modesty did not forbid. There 
is at times to be seen in Mr. McCutch- 
eon’s work a certain unconventionality 
of outline and an indifference to the 
rules of perspective that would prevent 
its being hung on the line at any well- 
regulated academy. But we do not know 
of any pictures, inside the academies or 
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out, that we had rather look at than Mr. 
McCutcheon’s, or that we derive more 
profit from looking at. If he had re- 
mained in Africa and gone on the staff 
of the Uganda Gazette or Mount Kenta 
Tribune, we should have subscribed for 
it in order to get his daily cartoons. 
Fortunately, it was not necessary. He 
came back from the Dark Continent, 
bringing his sketches and skins with him, 
and his book challenges comparison with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s in size, subject and in- 
terest. Mr. Roosevelt was, in fact, one 
of the lions he was hunting in Africa. 
The account of their meeting, however, 
reads very differently from Stanley’s ac- 
count of “How I Found Livingston.” 
Even Africa is becoming tame and ac- 
cessible. If in the heart of the continent 
one keeps up with Mr. Dooley’s latest, 
and knows who discovered the North 
Pole as'soon as anybody or sooner, and 
has canned asparagus and mushrooms 
for dinner, what is the use of going 
there? One might as well stay at home 
and read the book. “We shall. 
& 


Literary Notes 


....The Biddle Press (Philadelphia) issues 
John Russell Hayes’s verses In Memory of 
Whittier (50 cents). The little volume is il- 
lustrated, and is a heartfelt tribute to a fellow 
Friend. 

...-A small but ambitious periodical, en- 
titled Junge Erde, Deutschumerikanische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kultur, issues its first number in 
February, price 5 cents. Its chief contributors 
are Otto Sattler and Clara Ruge, and its office 
is 8 East Eighty-fifth street, New York. 

....The reminiscences embodied in Captain 
James H. Wood’s book on The War (Cumber- 
land, Md.: Eddy Press) refer, of course, to 
the great civil conflict, and come from a sol- 
dier who wore the gray. Tho lacking some- 
what in literary style and historical perspec- 
tive they possess the interest of personal ex- 
periences. 


....Sidney Lee is the editor of the new 


supplement to the “Dictionary of National. 


Biography” now in preparation (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.). Persons who have died 
between the death of Queen Victoria on Jan- 
uary 22, 1901, and the end of Ig10 will be in- 
cluded 

....Who’s Who is too old‘a friend to re- 
quire introduction (The Macmillan C6. ; $2.50). 
In its 1911 reincarnation the biographies run 
to 2246 pages—a gain of 84. This is the sixty- 
third year of issue. Especially in the inclu- 
sion of the most important’ foreign names, has 
there been an improvement in recent years. 

....Prof. Shailer Mathews has published 
in a handy volume his Haverford Library 
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Lectures on The Gospel and the Modern Man. 
(Macmillan, $1.50.) He argues very co- 
gently for the need and availability of the old 
spiritual verities translated into-new forms 
adapted to the changed conditions of modern 
life. The book is worthy of careful reading. 

....-Rider Haggard, who used to write sen- 
sational romances of the order of “She,” has 
found nearer home a theme quite as sensa- 
tional and romantic as those of his African 
tales. His latest volume, Regeneration, deals 
with the work of the Salvation Army in Lor- 
don from an external tho sympathetic stand- 
point, a record for the most part of personal 
observations told in an easy style. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; $1.) 

....One of the most thoughtful and stim- 
ulating writers among English liberal evan- 
gelicals of the scholarly sort is Dr. Percy 
Gardner, of Oxford. Modernity and the 
Churches, a volume of the Crown Theolog- 
ical Library (Putnam’s), contains, besides the 
address which furnishes the title to the vol- 
ume, essays on “The Essential Nature of the 
Christian Faith,” “The Function of Prayer,” 
“The Basis of Christian Doctrine,” “Liberal 
Anglicanism,” and papers on a number of 
other subjects of current religious interest. 

....In 1909 Charles M. Bishop, D.D., de- 
livered the Cole lectures at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity “in free speech” after the preparation of 
extensive notes. The pressure of pastoral du- 
ties has delayed the preparation of the work 
for publication, but it now appears as Jesus 
the Worker (Revell; $1.25). The discussion 
of the character, acts, purpose and ethics of 
Jesus is earnest and scholarly, based on mate- 
rial from the Synoptics only. The author 
considers some of the historical problems but 
always from the conservative point of view. 

....It was the exprest wish of the late 
Dr. Philip Schaff that his History of the 
Christian Church, which covered the first ten 
centuries of Christian progress, together with 
the Swiss and German Reformation, might be 
carried thru the fruitful period frum 1050 to 
1517, thus making a continuous work. - This 
task, undertaken by his son, Dr. David S. 
Schaff, is now completed by the publication 
of Part II of Volume V (Scribners, $3.25 
net), which gives the history from Boniface 
VIII to tht Reformation. The whole work 
is in eight large volumes. 

....One of our correspondents desires to 
know the “latest monograph” on the Institu- 
tional Church. The “latest” is not always the 
best, but we are sure that any one seeking in- 
formation about the purpose. organization, 
methods and results of Institutional Church 
work could not do better than consult the 
book published not long ago by Harpers, en- 
titled The Administration of an Institutional 
Church ($2). It is written by Dean Hodges, 
of the Cambridge Theological School, and Mr. 
Reichert, clerk of the Vestry of St. George’s 
Church in New York City. It contains many 
illustrations, and gives an admirable survey 
of the work done in connection with St. 
George’s under the leadership of Dr. Rains- 


ford, that prince of Institutional Church 
directors, 
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....Franklin H. Giddings, Professor of So- 
ciology in Columbia University, writes the in- 
troduction to the fourth edition of R. L. Dug- 
dale’s sociological classic, The Jukes, long out 
of print (Putnam; $1.50). Protessor Giddings 
writes that Mr. Dugdale’s investigations es- 
tablish that 
“The factor of ‘heredity,’ whatever it may be, and 
whether great or small, always has the co-efficient 
‘environment.’ . . . Two or three rather important 
tentative conditions are: Illegitimacy as such does not 
invariably entail viciousness or criminality in descend- 
ants; crime is correlated with the crossing of vicious 
blood with a more vigorous outside strain; pauperism 
is correlated with close inbreeding of a vicious and 
weakened strain.” 

....At a recent dinner in Philadelphia, Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, the novelist, delivered a 
speech about Robert Burns. He repeated a 
iittle-known story of the Scottish poet’s pro- 
ject to emigrate to the United States. Dr. 
Mitchell said that Burns had even packed his 
trunk and engaged passage—but did not ex- 
plain how it came about that he did not, like 
the Irish poet, Moore, actually set foot in 
America. Dr. Talcott Williams, another of 
the diners, completed the story. It seems that 
the generosity of Dr. Mitchell’s grandfather 
provided means for Burns to live on in Scot- 
land, and that was the explanation. “Dr. 
Mitchell is too modest to refer to the good 
deeds even of his ancestors,’’ was the Philadel- 
phia journalist’s neat conclusion. 


....A maiden lady of Hanley, England, who 
died at the age of more than ninety years, 
asked shortly before her death that her love 
letters be buried with her. Her relatives found 
several letters, dating back some of them to the 
’30s, with the ink almost faded. Her last re- 
quest was complied with. So, at least, we read 
in the Evening Standard. They order these 
matters differently (we do not say better) in 
France. Love letters, above all, love letters 
dating from the ’30s, are documents to be cher- 
ished, and, after a discreet interval, brought 
out with notes by M. Troubat or M. Séché. 
Then they are plagiarized by English writers 
whom we could not think of naming, and 
Americans import them. Apparently the maiden 
lady of Hanley was old fashioned in her taste 
—or perhaps her correspondents were as ob- 
scure as their letters must now remain. 


....New Code of International Law by Jer- 
ome Internoscia. (The International Code 
Company, New York) is a ponderous and en- 
cyclopedic volume of over 1,000 pages, printed 
in triple columns with English, French and 
Italian texts. It is an attempt to create, down 
to the last detail, an ideal code of international 
law by which the world may hereafter govern 
itself. _ Like most attempts to particularize 
the future, it is stimulating and suggestive, but 
unconvincing. The author, who is a Canadian 
lawyer, gives evidence of possessing prodig- 
ious industry, and considerable learning, but 
his philosophy is not profound and his opin- 
ions are often whimsical. He has caught 
the glimmer of the dawn of universal peace 
and the way it is to be ushered in, but the 
task is yet too great for any man. The code 
is a brave attempt, but it will make no lasting 
impression. 
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....Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, a sister 
of President Cleveland and for some time 
mistress of the White House, has for sev- 
eral years been known as a student and writer 
of merit. Her latest publication is a new 
translation of The Soliloquies of St. Augus- 
tine (Little, Brown & Co.; $1.50), which she 
has supplied with a fine introduction and co- 
pious notes. The translation is not only more 
accurate but expressed in much better lish 
than the only other one made directly from 
the Latin, that found in the library of the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers. Written 
just after St. Augustine had finally embraced 
Christianity, these soliloquies are full of a 
fresh, spontaneous outburst of thought and de- 
votion from one of the greatest minds of the 
Christian centuries. 


2 
Pebbles 


. Dear Sir—I hate to take up your time, but 
the question is keeping me awake nights these 
days: “Does ‘holy smoke’ come from a church 
canon ?”—Chicago Post. 


“Wuat do you charge for your rooms?” 

“Five dollars up.” 

“But I’m a student——” 

“Then it’s five dollars down.”—Corneil 
Widow. 


“Wuat’s the difference between a haunted 
house and a handsome man abont to kiss 
you?” asked she coyly. 

“IT give it up,” he murmured, growing inter- 
ested. 

“Why, you can’t let a haunted house.”— 
Princeton Tiger. 


TO ANY MAGAZINE. 


Dear Editor:—I’m glad to send 
My check for a renewal. 
Your magazine my family find 
The very finest of its kind, 
A treasure trove, a jewel! 


We really could not do without 
Its high-class advertising. 
For now we know what soap to use, 
What mattress it were wise to choose, 
And other things surprising. 


Its pages daintily portray 
at’s best in bathroom fixtures. 
Each month, how bravely they declare 
The highest type of underwear 
And fancy table mixtures. 


If for a pancake we should yearn, 
Or waffle, for that matter, 
Your magazine will quickly show 
The ,proper flour to buy, and lo! 
ith what to mix the batter. 


And for the literary part 
We're really much your debtors. 
The little reading matter used 
We need, to keep Grandma amused 
And teach the baby’s letters! 
—May Kelly, in Puck. 
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The Trade Aendamaint with 


Canada 


Ir was generally expected that the 
reciprocal trade agreement with Canada 
would relate to only a few products. 
Therefore there was some surprise on 
each side of the boundary when it be- 
came known that several hundred were 
included. In the free list alone there are 
116 items. That is to say, the negotia- 
tors of the agreement have undertaken 
to cancel the tariff duties imposed by 
each country upon 116 products. There 
is a much longer list of duties which are 
reduced. The new free list, if accepted, 
will affect in some measure the cost of 
living. Duties on all kinds of grain, 
cattle and all other live animals, fish, 
potatoes and other vegetables, dairy 
products, eggs, hay, fresh fruit, rough 
timber, tin plate, wire and cottonseed oil 
are among those which are removed. 
The reductions affect the rates on meats, 
farm machinery, cutlery, building stone, 
clocks, watches, automobiles, lumber, 
coal and cement. 

While the effect of such tariff changes 
cannot be measured by the revenue in- 
volved, it may be pointed out that Cana- 
da’s customs receipts would be reduced 


by $2,560,000, and our own by $4,84 ior 
000, upon the basis of the reports for 
the latest fiscal year. The value of the 
imports transferred by Canada from the 
dutiable to the free list was, last year, 
$21,908,000; the reduction of duties 
affects $25,870,000 more of her imports, 
and the total is 36 per cent. of her im- 
port trade with the United States. On 
the other hand, the proposed free list in- 
cludes $39,811,000 (or 76 per cent.) of 
our imports from the Dominion. To this 
is added $7,521,000 for imports under 
reduced duties, making a total which is 
QI per cent. of our import trade with 
our neighbor on the north. The average 
of Canada’s tariff rates is much lower 
than the average under our present law. 

At the suggestion of Canada’s com- 
missioners, the two Governments will 
seek to make this agreement. effective, 
not by means of a treaty (the ratification 
of which would require a two-thirds vote 
in our Senate), but by the enactment of 
bills, for which a majority vote is suffi- 
cient. The acceptance of it by Canada’s 
Parliament is predicted with confidence. 
The support of the Laurier Govern- 
ment’s majority there is expected. Reci- 
procity in trade is demanded by the 
farmers of the rich and growing North- 
western Provinces. It has been opposed 
by an association of manufacturers, but 
their protective duties, as a rule, suffer 
little if any reduction in the agreement, 
and they gain something in the reduc- 
tions which affect raw materials. 

The fate of the agreement at Wash- 
ington cannot be foreseen. It will be 
opposed there by a number of Repub- 
lican legislators from New England and 
the border States between Lake Ontario 
and Montana. In Massachusetts, the 
Gloucester fishermen assert that free fish 
will ruin their industry. Northern New 
England is unwilling that pulp wood and 
wood pulp shall come in free. Such ad- 
mission of these products is covered by 
the agreement, but it depends upon the 
removal of certain restrictions which 
have been imposed by the Provincial 
Governments of Canada. In Michigan 
and Wisconsin there is objection to the 
free importation of dairy products, vege- 
tables, grain and timber; the Dakotas 
would retain the duties on Canadian 
wheat. Many Democrats in Congress 
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are inclined to approve the proposed 
changes, and some think the needed bill 
will be enacted only with the help of 
their votes. Outside of the border States 
there is some opposition, upon the 
ground that our farmers’ interests would 
suffer by reason of the Canadian compe- 
tition. It is said that if farm interests 
are to be affected by the free-listing of 
all farm products, there should be some 
compensation for our farmers in a re- 
duction of duties that support the prices 
of manufactured goods which they must 
buy. But Canada has few manufactures, 
and in a reciprocal agreement with her 
there could be no provision for such 
compensation. Our farmers should 
know that the so-called protective duties 
on their products have mainly been in- 
effective. 

This agreement should be accepted 
and put in force by Congress. If en- 
forced by law, as it ought to be, it would 
mark the beginning of the removal of 
artificial trade barriers which never 
should have been erected. We are sep- 
arated only by an imaginary line 3,000 
miles long from a people like our own, 
with whom trade should have been with- 
out the restrictions of import taxes. Our 
treatment of Canada with respect to in- 
ternational trade has been unnatural and 
unwise. A liberal and manly policy on 
our part (if we consider only the purely 
material side of the question) would long 
ago have given her market almost: ex- 
clusively to our manufacturers. In re- 
sentment and in self defense, Canada 
turned to manufacturers elsewhere and 
also sought by tariffs and bounties to 
build up manufactures of her own. 
Many examples could be cited to show 
the absurdity or economic folly of exist- 
ing tariff duties. Both countries have a 
duty on bituminous coal. New Eng- 
land’s industries need the coal of Nova 
Scotia; Ontario needs our coal and buys 
much of it; at the western end of the 
boundary the need and the supply are 
shifted again, and our Northern Pacific 
States have been taking the coal of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Among the duties re- 
pealed by the agreement are those on 
fresh vegetables. What has been the 
revenue received from these duties? 
Last year it was $257,000 for Canada, 
and $242,000, or almost an equal sum, 


for the United States. Why should there 
be such tariff duties? It is unfortunate 
that the agreement provides for only a 
slight reduction of the duty on coal. 

The adoption of the changes now rec- 
ommended by the representatives of the 
two Governments would be mutually ad- 
vantageous. They are approved, we 
think, by a very large majority of our 
people, even in New England, where 
some opposition has been shown. Those 
New England legislators at Washington 
who are denouncing the agreement 
should recall the recent elections in the 
Fourteenth Massachusetts District, in 
Maine and elsewhere, and the arguments 
which appealed to voters with the great- 
est force. They were arguments relat- 
ing to the tariff, to the cost of living, and 
to reciprocity with Canada. New Eng- 
land voters who turned against the Re- 
publican party at the polls are not to be 
moved now by the protests of the 
Gloucester fishermen or the pulp-makers 
and potato-growers of Maine. 

While no domestic industry should be 
wrecked wantonly by tariff legislation, it 
sometimes happens that a few must be 
placed at a disadvantage in order that the 
many may be benefited. The President 
says his purpose was to make an agree- 
ment that would be truly national in its 
scope. It is national in its character and 
effect, so far as conditions would permit. 
It could have only a slight direct rela- 
tion to the broad field of protected manu- 
factures, for a reason already mentioned, 
and, as a beginning, it could not go so 
far as the advocates of more freedom in 
trade along the boundary would like. 
But its benefits would be confined to no 
one State or section. The whole coun- 
try needs the natural products of Canada. 
Our own supply, whether in the forest 
or on the farms and ranches, is not keep- 
ing pace with the demand. We should 
not obstruct, but rather should invite, the 
movement of Canada’s surplus toward 
us. For example, unrestricted imports 
of Canada’s timber, lumber and wood 
pulp would promote conservation of our 
own natural resources and at the same 
time like the reception of other Canadian 
products named in the agreement, tend 
either to reduce the cost of living or to 
prevent a further increase of it. 

We hope not only that the bill required 
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by this agreement will be enacted at 
Washington, but also that successful at- 
tempts will soon be made to enlarge the 
scope of it. There should be an effort 
to remove the tariff barriers, both for the 
reason that removal would be mutually 
beneficial, in an economic sense, and be- 
cause it would promote friendly inter- 
course with our intelligent, honest and 
well-governed neighbors on the north. 
Owing to unjustifiable and even absurd 
tax burdens on trade from one country 
to the other, a hostile or unfriendly feel- 
ing may exist in place of that brotherly 
regard which should characterize the re- 
lations of the two peoples. 


& 


The Islands of Big Turtles 


MANY years ago we became convinced 
of the importance of annexation of the 
Galapagos group, and we are glad to see 
that our Government is now making an 
effort to acquire it by either lease or pur- 
chase. None of the objections usually 
raised to projects of expansion apply in 
this case. There are no inhabitants to 
object to the transfer or to taint the pur- 
ity of the American race. Even the big 
turtles which gave the islands their name 
cannot kick about it, for they were in 
the soup long ago. Ecuador derives no 
profit from the islands and is never likely 
to except by their sale. They are 700 
miles from the coast and there is no com- 
munication with them. Ecuador could 
not defend them, so in case of war they 
would fall to the strongest and the 
promptest. Their strategic importance 
is evident from a glance at the map. 
They lie right in the center of the re- 
entering angle formed by the South and 
Central American coasts, and directly 
opposite the entrance of the Panama Ca- 
nal. On the Atlantic side of the three 
Americas there are plenty of islands, 
scattered up and down the coast, from 
Newfoundland to Terra del Fuega. On 
the Pacific side there are very few 
and none of any size except the Galapa- 
gos. 

The combined area of the fifteen Gala- 
pagos Islands is somewhat larger than 
Delaware and somewhat smaller than 
Porto Rico. They are the same dis- 
tance southwest of Panama as Porto 
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Rico is northeast, so the two together 
make an ideal combination for commer- 
cial and political purposes. It is not 
often that islands happen to be just 
where we want them. The objections 
which have been urged, and we believe 
rightly, against the fortification of the 
canal do not apply to the acquisition by 
the United States of islands command- 
ing its terminals, for this would aid in 
the protection of the canal without in- 
terfering with its neutrality. It would 
not do us much good, however, to have 
control of one end if some other nation 
had control of the other. There are two 
dozen keys to the front door in hands of 
half a dozen different nations. There is 
only one key to the back door, and it 
should be in our hands. .England, 
France, Germany and, recently, Japan 
have tried to get it. We came near get- 
ting it once, but the bargain slipped in 
the making. An offer of $35,000,000 
for a ninety-nine year lease is a gener- 
ous one. It is more than we paid for 
the Louisiana purchase of a million 
square miles, but land has risen since 
then. Besides, we got Louisiana cheap 
because there was a flaw in the title. 
The boundaries were not defined and the 
seller, M. Bonaparte, could give only a 
quit-claim deed because he had never 
paid for the property. 

It is hardly likely that any other na- 
tion will bid higher for the Galapagos 
Islands, and Ecuador would do well to 
take up our offer. The only thing 
against it is the purely sentimental ob- 
jection that it is unpatriotic to part with 
any territory, however useless it may be 
to the owner. 

) 


Academic Efficiency 


Our universities are beginning to 
teach business methods. Perhaps in 
time they will begin to learn them. Is 
university work of so unique a character 
that we cannot apply to it the new form 
of organization which has revolutionized 
our methods of production and distribu- 
tion of material things in recent years? 
That is the question which has been 
raised and it cannot be put aside by call- 
ing it an attack of commercialism on the 
last strongholds of sweetness and light. 
The colleges are always asking for 
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money. It is natural that those who give 
should, on their part, ask what is being 
done with it. The patrons of our col- 
leges, whether capitalists or communities, 
have not, on the whole, been unduly dic- 
tatorial as to the aims and policies of the 
institutions they support. They want to 
see that their momey is not altogether 
wasted, but they are not more narrow- 
minded as to the legitimate purpose of 
education than some educators. They 
demand value received, but they are 
ready to admit many different values. 
They show a preference, it must be ac- 
knowledged, for hard cash, for things 
tangible and practical, but they are read- 
ily persuaded to take their pay in more 
abstract coin, in nebular hypotheses, 
Greek art or radium emanations. As- 
tronomy, least useful of the sciences, is 
exceptionally well endowed in this coun- 
try. Funds are more easily obtainable 
for archeological and paleontological ex- 
peditions and museums than for re- 
searches in chemistry and evolution that 
are quite sure of producing profitable 
results. 

The demand that has come upon the 
colleges is, therefore, not that they shall 
change their ideals, but that they shall 
live up to them. The colleges are still at 
liberty to define culture in any way they 
choose, but they are being asked the em- 
barrassing question, “Are your gradu- 
ates cultured?” This is followed up by 
another, equally legitimate and equally 
embarrassing, “Can’t you give a little 
more culture for the money ?” 

The second of these questions was 
somewhat emphatically put by Bulletin 
No. 5 of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. Mr. 
Cooke, an industrial engineer, was sent 
to eight of our most prominent institu- 
tions to investigate the department of 
physics from the standpoint of modern 
business methods. His report has been 
taken in almost every possible way ex- 
cept the way he would have it taken, 
that is, as a basis of reform. Scorn, in- 
dignation, contempt, ridicule and incred- 
ulity are the dominant tones in the re- 
views. There is much in his criticism 
that is pertinent and important, but this 
received less attention than some wild 
educational theories that he incidentally 
introduced. 

We may differ among ourselves about 
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what constitutes good teaching, but we 
cannot deny that there is a great deal of 
poor teaching. We may differ about 
how much work a student ought to do 
and yet we may agree that many stu- 
dents do too little. The difficult point is 
to find out who are the delinquents. The 
Briggs investigation at Harvard was the 
first serious attempt to find out whether 
faculty and students were doing their 
work. A similar inquiry has just been 
concluded in the University of Chicago, 
and the results, published in the Decem- 
ber number of the M agazine of the Uni- 
versity, bring out many interesting 
points. In regard to the time spent in 
the preparation of lessons, it was found 
that 46 per cent. of the students average 
one and one-half hours in study for each 
class period ; 42 per cent. spend over two 
hours, and 12 per cent. less than one 
hour. This is a better showing than was 
made by the Harvard students. Two- 
thirds of the students admit to have 
taken courses requiring practically no 
time outside the classroom, but four- 
fifths of these say they found such 
courses valuable. On this point the 
investigating committees make the perti- 
nent comment: 

“It does not follow that the courses in ques- 
tion might not be even more valuable if there 
were more active work performed by the stu- 
dent in connection with them.” 

The courses which are commonly con- 
demned by the students as unprofitable 
and inefficient are chiefly those given by 
the lecture method, and on this point the 
conclusion of the committee is clear and 
decided : 

“Lectures as the principal means of instruc- 
tion, particularly for elementary classes, are, 
in the opinion of the great majority of in- 
structors, alumni, and undergraduates, un- 
wise.’ 

The most important recommendation 
of the Chicago committee is that there 
should be a special officer to keep watch 
over the undergraduate work, to see that 
one instructor does not demand too much 
of his students and another too little. 
This is in accordance with the recom- 
mendations, made quite independently, by 
the expert of the Carnegie Foundation, 
and will be generally acknowledged as 
one of the needs of our large univer- 
sities. 

But after we discover which are the 
good teachers, the question arises, How 
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can we keep them in the profession? It 
is more important to keep up or improve 
the quality of the faculty than to intro- 
duce new pieces of educational machin- 
ery. This can only be done if salaries 
can be raised in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of living. Yale has recently 
devoted a large fund to this purpose and 
we are glad to learn that Amherst Col- 
lege is on the point of announcing gifts 
of half a million dollars for its endow- 
ment, the income of which will be de- 
voted wholly to increasing the salaries of 
its teachers. This is in response to one 
of the kindly suggestions offered by the 
Class of 1885 in a letter addressed to the 
trustees. 
a 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward 


S1ncE the death of Julia Ward Howe, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, who continued 
to write under her maiden name after 
her marriage to Herbert D. Ward 
in 1888, has, with Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, led the elder generation 
of women authors who were con- 
temporary with Mrs. Stowe and 
Gail Hamilton. She died of heart dis- 
ease last Saturday in her sixty-seventh 
year. There is.no-parallel that occurs 
to us to her early maturity. She began 
to write for the press at thirteen, and was 
but twenty-five when “The Gates Ajar” 
made her famous. Her genius was in. 
herited on both sides. Her father was 
the distinguished Prof. Austin Phelps, of 
Andover, and his father was a clergy- 
man of much mark. Her mother was an 
author of much note in her day, and her 
maternal grandfather was Prof. Moses 
Stuart, who did probably more than any 
other man to introduce German learn- 
ing to this country thru his books on 
theology and exegesis. The author of 
many books, Mrs. Ward was remarkable 
for her earnestness and intensity, and 
whatever she wrote had a purpose some- 
what beyond the mere desire to amuse 
or please. Indeed, her heart was more 
in her efforts for the benefit of sailors 
or the rights of women or the cause of 
antivivisection than for her own literary 
fame. While most of her writings were 
in the form of tales, of which many, like 
“Avis,” “The Madonna of the Tubs” and 
“A Singular Life” are known to every- 
body, her verses were also of marked 
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quality, and “The Struggle for Immor- 
tality” proved her to possess a philoso- 
phic mind. Indeed, for pure ability as 
well as for literary power, she stood, not- 
withstanding her lifelong invalidism, at 
the head of our women writers. 

It is more than a literary fellowship, 
it is a personal affection which a multi- 
tude of our readers have had for Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, because of the fel- 
lowship of heart which they have for one 
whose writings have turned their 
thoughts outward and upward. We can 
do little better here than to reprint one 
of her poems which opens the mysteries 
of love and destiny, and which asks the 
question now sadly answered: 


WHICH? 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Which shall it be? 

For thee?) Or me? 
Oh, who shall be the first to hear 
The distant voice approaching near; 
The sound that blasts the happy day; 
The ringing call that rends away? 


Which shall it be? 
Cometh to me 
That awful order: “Henceforth miss 
The dearness of the daily kiss. 
Await the step that does not come. 
Be desolate. I smite thy home.” 


Which shall it be? 
Is it for thee— 
The summons and the setting forth? 
Eyes lifted to the icy North, 
Hands crossed, head bowed, heart frozen numb, 
—Of protest, and of message dumb? 


Which shall it be? 
Is it for me 
To see the mist precede the rain 
In eyes that watch o’er mortal pain? 
To say, when sunset fires the sea: 
“There’s dawn for him, but night for me?” 


Which shall it be? 
Unto me? Unto thee? 
Which of us twain shall be the one 
To rise, to rest, to weep alone? 
Which first in fate’s dark school shall have 
The education of the grave? 


Which shall it be? 

Great God! to Thee 
We leave—nor wrest from Thee—the choice, 
Since Thine the call, since Thine the Voice, 
And thine the old and awful art 
That tears two clasping lives apart. 


Thus let it be— 

To thee, or me. 
Hush! Let Him do the deed He must; 
Nor ask Him why, nor when, but trust. 
For love is old as God, and strong 
I think, as He; and lives as long. 
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Our Vacation Number 


Not every city street is clear of snow. 
Yet we are already thinking about vaca- 
tion: 

“no matter where its 
Direction be, so ‘tis but in a hurry.” 

Many another head of a family is equally 
proleptic, and, no doubt, the steamship 
offices have already booked hundreds of 
passengers for June and July sailings. 
But our own vacation is not what we 
have in mind. We are only thinking 
about our Vacation Number. 

Now and again, in reading editorial 
articles, even the meekest of our readers 
must have wished that he might “answer 
back.” Sometimes, in a “‘letter to the 
editor,” he has yielded to temptation. 
But how much more agreeable for the 
naturally loquacious reader to make of 
THE INDEPENDENT, just for once, pre- 
cisely what he would like to have it—if 
not all the year round, then at least for 
one particular issue—the first issue in 
June. 


It is our readers’ codperation which we 
count upon to make that issue a distin- 
guished one. We know the value of 
their codperation, for we have had it in 
years gone by. We want to receive both 
text and pictures from our subscribers ; 
also from friends who are not subscrib- 
ers yet. And now for details. 

In the first place, the photographs. We 
want a good many for actual reproduc- 
tion—twenty or thirty; and more yet to 
choose from. We offer a first prize of 
$15 and a second of $10 to prove that 
we really do want good pictures. And 
after these prizes have been awarded, we 
shall make a uniform payment of $2 for 
each of the photographs which fails to 
secure a prize, but which we want our 
readers to see, notwithstanding. 

What we wish to illustrate in this Va- 
cation Number is, specifically, the over- 
sea territory of the United States— 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, Guam, 
Samoa, Porto Rico. We make bold to 
include the Panama Canal Zone, which is 
at least a province of American enter- 
prise. We want travelers’ snapshots, 
where those snapshots are interesting; 
above all, we want photographs taken by 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT who are or 
have been resident in faraway islands of 
the sea, as missionaries, teachers, or Gov- 
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ernment functionaries. For if we are 
proud of one part of our subscription 
list, in especial, it is that part of it where 
American names appear with exotic ad- 
dresses. Some of our foreign readers 
wait a month to receive copies of THE 
INDEPENDENT; the date on the cover jis 
three months past when others receive it 
from the native postman. And we want 
our American readers whose America is 
perhaps thousands of miles distant from 
our home America to enter into the mak- 
ing of this Vacation issue. 

Whether you passed your last vacation 
in one of the places just named, or with- 
in a few miles of our own windows, we 
hope that you at least had some amus- 
ing or profitable experience in the course 
of it. To express our appreciation of 
well-told stories we offer prizes for the 
best accounts we receive of our readers’ 
vacation experiences of the same 
amounts as we do for their best photo- 
graphs: $15 as the first prize, $10 as the 
second. Be didactic or humorous, as you 
please: better yet, simply tell a good 
story. And do not try to put too much 
into that story; just imagine that you are 
telling it to a neighbor, and you will 
understand what we mean. Also, do not 
forget to write your name and address 
plainly, so that we can read it; just as, 
in sending us pictures, it is essential 
that the address be given on the back 
of photographs. As for your theme— 
if you are writing as well as sending 
pictures—let that be the Dolomites, or 
the Tennessee Mountains, or Chicago 
as a summer resort; or find some sub- 
ject all your own, that we have not 
had half enough imagination to think 
of. If you can tell an interesting anec- 
dote of travel, or residence in Alaska or 
non-continental United States, so much 
the better. Yet you are not restricted to 
such anecdotes. Let the spirit of your 
narrative be sentimental or scoffing, let 
vour motive power be electricity, or 
horseflesh, or gasoline, or Shank’s mare; 
all we really insist upon is that you throw 
vourself into the writing, without mak- 
ing concessions to what you think such 
a story “ought” to be. Furthermore, we 
must ask you to keep within 500 words 
as the outside limit—within 400 if possi- 
ble. Send photographs with your story 
if you think that they will help. We will 
return unused photographs (if the name 
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and address accompany them), but man- 
uscripts we cannot undertake to return. 
We offer for each vacation adventure we 
publish, but which fails to receive a prize, 
two subscriptions to THE INDEPENDENT 
for one year. You may, if you wish, 
have your own subscription extended 
free of charge for the two years; we 
should prefer to have you share your 
award with a friend. 

Pictures and manuscripts received 
after May 1 will stand little or no chance 
of being used, however great their 
merits. A vacation number is not made 
in a day. Therefore, strike while the 
iron is hot, we counsel. The success of 
THE INDEPENDENT’S Vacation Number 
for I9I1I now rests with you! 

& 


The Quitting of ““Ed” Howe 


Epcar Watson Howe, the editor of 
the Atchison Globe, the paper that gets 
closer to the people than any other in 
the United States, has quit. The worries 
of editing have been too much for the 
“old man.” At the youthful age of fifty- 
seven he retires to “Potato Hill” farm, 
a few miles out of Atchison, where on a 
high point of land overlooking the Mis- 
souri River he hopes to spend the rest 
of his life, in hearing the wolves howl 
by night, puttering about the farm by 
day, drinking buttermilk, and publishing 
Smith’s Quarterly: A Farmers’ Maga- 
sine for Town People. This magazine 
will be entirely written, set up, and 
printed by Mr. Howe. In it he proposes 
‘to say—at last—just what he likes, which 
he hopes will be “true, important, decent 
and respectable.” “I am too old a man 
to have an ambition to become an icono- 
clast and too big a coward to have any 
ambition to give people an occasion to 
shoot me.” 

“Ed” Howe can be taken either seri- 
ously or not. Both points of view are 
correct. When he prints in the Globe 
the illuminating fact that he has a “bum 
digestion” or the irrefutable proposition 
that “everybody makes a fool of himself 
at a picnic,” the irreverent smile and all 
the exchanges copy it next day. But 
“Ed” Howe is more than a chronicler of 
the trivial. He is the great American 
philosopher of common sense. He is the 
Poor Richard of this generation. He 
writes in simple, direct English—such as 
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a child can understand and a professor 
admire—about the things that make up 
the sum total of life, not the things that 
absorb the average editor. 

In all his life he was never in a stew 
about politics. 

All politicians look alike to him. Their 
fortunes, he holds, were about as much 
use to the average man who has to make 
a living as those of a book agent or a 
dramatic critic. He was not one of the 
editors who sit in the sanctum and issue 
“clarion calls” to the State or the nation. 
His office was on the pavements of Com- 
mercial street. Every day the “old man” 
walked up and down the streets solicit- 
ing news, subscriptions and advertise- 
ments. Every reporter on the Globe did 
the same. The barber who shaved him, 
the “disgustingly fat dog” around the 
corner, the mule hitched to the post and 
the girl with the big pompadour, all fur- 
nished an “item” or an epigram for the 
afternoon edition. Nothing was too 
trivial for a generalization, nothing too 
great for an irrelevance. 

Yet Ed Howe was not frivolous. He 
merely salted his paragraphs with the 
wit of the West. (Is there any humor 
produced in the East now?) The great 
things in life did not appeal to him. But 
a child’s cry or a trifling act of kindness 
brought the tears to his eyes. He loved 
Atchison. He thought her people were 
the best in the world. He served their 
interests so well that no rival paper has 
ever thrived in the town. In no other 
community of the size has such a monop- 
oly been so long maintained. 

Twenty-five years ago -he wrote “The 
Story of a Country Town,” a lugubrious 
novel of early Kansas pioneer life, which 
W. D. Howells characterized as the best 
American piece of fiction since “The 
Scarlet Letter.” A few years ago he 
took a trip around the world with his 
daughter. He recorded his impressions 
every day in a letter to the Globe. These 
letters have since been published in two 
volumes entitled “Daily Notes of a Trip 
Around the World.” In our review of 
them we said they were the best litera- 
ture on travel we ever read. Last year 
he visited the West Indies and Panama, 
and a similar volume, “A Trip to the 
West Indies,” has just come to our desk. 
It, too, is a Kansas classic. 

Thus retires from newspaper work 
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one of. the most interesting figures in 
contemporary journalism. Our Pebble 
column is in mourning, tho Edward Bok, 
Henry Watterson, George Harvey, Ar- 
thur Brisbane, S. S. McClure and Ham- 
ilton W. Mabie remain. 


Ed. Howe has quit, quit ere his prime 
Old Edgar Howe, and hath not left his peer. 


& 
When our thirteen 
An Extra Session colonies adopted the 


Constitution and passed 
from the condition of separate independ- 
ent governments to that of one nation, 
nothing else so completely made them 
one as the breaking down of tariff divi- 
sions. There then was actually one coun- 
try, with absolute free trade between all 
its parts. Now New York cannot shut 
out Massachusetts products. Much the 
same would be the effect if we could 
break down all tariff walls against Can- 
ada, just as we have abolished all forts 
and navies of defense along our common 
border of lakes and latitude. We are 
the samé sort of people, speak the same 
language, have the same sentiments, and 
everything possible should be done to 
make us feel as if we were one, as, in 
fact, we are, except politically. But as 
soon as our statesmanlike President has 
negotiated an agreement partly lowering 
the wall that ought to be completely re- 
moved, then even the insurgents who 
were a little time ago shouting for a 
lower tariff begin to cry that it was not 
such a reduction that they wanted but 
one that would hit the other fellow. We 
advise the present Congress to ratify it 
before March 4, or there will be an extra 
session and the Democrats will get the 
credit of the reform. 


& 


All American colleges 
furnish their quota of 
students who dote on the 
stage, and almost all of them furnish 
student-actors. Harvard has of late 
years had a certain distinction in turn- 
ing out more professional playwrights 
than the rest, and also in finding plays 
of student authorship for the student 
players to present. Last spring, for ex- 
ample, they interpreted the new “Trag- 
edvy of the Ridiculous,” called by its 
author, Mr. MacKaye, “The Scarecrow,” 
a fact which was mentioned in the course 


Women as 
Prize Winners 
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of an article on the Harvard dramatists 
published in THe INDEPENDENT at that 
time. There is, then, a certain piquancy 
in the news that a Radcliffe College girl 
has beaten sixteen Harvard undergrad- 
uates, and won the prize of $250 offered 
for dramatic composition by John Craig, 
the actor. This is the first year that the 
prize has been awarded, and Miss Flor- 
ence Agnes Lincoln, of Charlestown, 
Mass., is the winner. Her play is in 
three acts and has for title: “The End 
of the Bridge.” In winning prizes, 
women do not seem to labor under as 
many disabilities as in some departments 
of modern life. Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s $1,500 prize play, “The Piper,” 
after having been presented last summer 
at Stratford by Mr. Benson, is to be seen 
this week at the New Theater. 


& 
They have been discuss- 
ing phonetic decay in 
the London papers, and 
it is time they did. There are signs 
enough of phonetic decay in this country, 
but it is not so evident as there. Phonetic 
decay means the prevalent lazy, indefin- 
ite pronunciation of consonants and 
vowels. Pretty much all changes of pro- 
nunciation come by reason of laziness, 
and the only way to prevent them is by 
careful school instruction. In the old 
and better way of teaching spelling by 
syllables, b a ba, k e r ker, baker, the 
child learned the value of each sound, 
and the unaccented syllables were fully 
enunciated. Nothing else has done so 
much as this practice from Webster’s 
spelling-book to give our people an 
identical pronunciation. So far has the 
decay gone that first-class orthaepists in 
England discard completely the sound of 
ry in such words as lord, corn, while in 
this country dictionaries are ready to in- 
dicate that the vowel has an indefinite 
and indistinct sound in very many unac- 
cented syllables. Children learned better 
when they were taught to spell by sylla- 
bles. Then they would not give us 
solumn for solemn, or purental for 
parental. Then the ear and voice would 
distinguish between idol, idle and idyl, 
a nicety we are now losing, but which a 
nice speaker never loses. A _ trained 
tongue can be best recognized by the dis- 
tinct yet not exaggerated vowels of the 
unaccented syllables; but laziness can 
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fiever achieve this ideal. To prevent 
phonetic decay everything depends on 
teachers. Still we are in better condi- 
tion than the British cockney who says, 
“Lidy, you’ve mide a mistike.” 

a 

The. acceptance of the call to the pas- 
torate of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church by the Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D., 
of Birmingham, will bring to New York 
one of the foremost preachers of -Eng- 
land. Dr. Jowett has for a dozen years 
or more filled with distinction the pulpit 
of the Carr’s Lane Congregational 
Church, made famous by the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale. He has a superb command 
of the choicest English diction, and in 
his reading and speaking shows no trace 
of a distinctly “English accent,” which 
so frequently characterizes preachers who 
come to us from across the sea. Dr. 
Jowett will receive a cordial welcome to 
our country, where his work is well 
known and his published sermons are 
widely read. His coming will add meas- 
urably to the force and high qualities of 
the American pulpit. 

& 

When any one says that money spent 
for some great religious purpose could 
have been more wisely spent for the poor, 
somebody always reminds him of Judas 
and the alabaster box; and that is the 
answer of Dr. Stires to Dr. Holmes, who 
said the millions which the new Episco- 
pal Cathedral in this city will cost had 
been better given to societies for the so- 
cial betterment of the poor. We do not 
like to find fault with givers. who must 
follow their own wisdom or fancy in 
their gifts, and not all objects of equal 
public value. The cathedral will have 
its uses, religious and social, and will be 
an ornament to the city and a glory to 
its denomination. Others prefer libraries 
or universities or hospitals. All are good, 
and every man to his taste. 

& 

The strides made in aviation are rapid 
and immense. The second year opens 
with a Frenchman carrying five passen- 
gers; but the greatest advance is that by 
Mr. Curtiss, who has built an aeroplane 
without wheels to rise from the water. 
And why not? Geese can rise from the 
water, and why not a man, who ought to 
have more intelligence than a goose. The 
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advantage of such a flying machine is 
that it does not have to seek a safe place 
to alight ; the whole sea or lake is before 
it, and it can fall without a jar. It may 
be that for the seaboard, or by a river or 
lake, this new style will be very con- 
venient, and we shall have to provide 
docks for aeroplanes as we do now for 
vessels. 
a 

The growth of Protestant missions in 
China is remarkable, but it is far sur- 
passed by the growth of Catholic mis- 
sions, according to the statements of the 
Jesuit-missionary, the Rev. J. F. Kenally, 
now visiting this country. He is one of 
the only ten English-speaking Catholic 
missionaries in China, and the only one 
in the province of Shanghai. In all 
China there are, he says, 1,500,000 Cath- 
olics, led by 45 bishops and 1,000 priests. 
For five years there has been an increase 
of 100,000 converts a year. In the prov- 
ince of Shanghai there are 160 Jesuit 
priests and 40 native Chinese priests, 
with 200,000 converts, as many as Prot- 
estant missions have in the whole em- 
pire. 

& 

The present movement in the Prus- 
sian Protestant State Church, aiming at 
breaking up this Church by breaking 
away from it, began in the year 1903, 
when 1,600 declared in the courts that 
they had severed their connection with 
that Church and would cease all connec- 
tion with Christianity. In 1906 this 
number had increased to 10,007; by the 
end of 1908 it was 14,648 in a total of 
18,781,661 Protestants. The movement 
is confined to Berlin, with 9,472 who 
went out, the Province of Brandenburg 
with 2,145, and Westphalia, with 852. 
In the other nine provinces the agitation 
is practically non-existent. 


a 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America is a most important 
body for advancing Church union and 
Church usefulness; and the meeting of 
the executive committee, held in Wash- 
ington last week, marked no little prog- 
ress during the past year. And yet we 
wonder if it was not with some trepida- 
tion that its members went to pay their 
respect to the President, considering that 
the body of churches of which he is a 
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member was refused membership in the 
Council. He was generous enough to 
praise its ‘teamwork for a better human- 
ity.” 
a 
The Aeronautical Society of Great 
Britain has quite got ahead of us Ameri- 
cans in issuing a little dictionary. of 
aeronautical terms with definitions. We 
particularly like its choice of shed rather 
than hangar; but we wish it had given 
us the English airman instead of the 
Latin aviator. But they say we must 
not call an aeroplane an airship, a term 
which belongs only to a dirigible, and we 
suppose that ruled out airman. Yet in a 
few years there will be no dirigible bal- 
loon, and it will be necessary to call a 
big aeroplane an airship. 
Js 
With a fair show of reason the distin- 
guished Catholic scholar, Mgr. Duchesne, 
was charged with Modernism in his late 
volume, ‘“The Christian Origins.” It has 
now appeared in Italian with the full ap- 
proval of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
but with the omission of one paragraph 
of ten or eleven lines, and the modifica- 
tion of about a score of words elsewhere. 
It seems absurd to compel so distin- 
guished a scholar to make even these 
changes, but we remember that a few 
years ago British orthodoxy required 
similar deletions and changes in the 
translation of Maspero’s history’ of the 
ancient world. 
od 
Among the things not easy to under- 
stand is this, why some of our religious 
teachers who are so much pleased that 
in this country Church and State are 
separated, should grieve when separa- 
tion is decreed’ on the Continent of 
Europe. Thus The Catholic World in 
its December issue, describing very fair- 
ly the changes in Portugal, says: 
“Other measures are proposed which in no 
way deserve the name of reforms: Church 
and State are to be separated,” etc. 
We would like to be told why what is 
so much valued here would not be a re- 
form there. 


“* 

Naturally, when Persia needs foreign 
advisers in her financial straits, she looks 
She cannot look 


to the United States. 
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to Russia or Great Britain or France or 
Germany, for they have political interests 
to consider, but the United States has 
none. There are needed five men, of 
whom one will be a General Treasurer 
and another a Director of Taxation. 
They will have a hard task, but hard tasks 
are what we ought to be willing to un- 
dertake. It might be the salvation from 
partition and extinction of this most an- 
cient nation, . 


We do not imagine that Japan will 
easily consent that in the new treaty with 
that country there should be any provi- 
sion excluding Japanese from our shores ; 
and yet the Pacific Coast politicians will 
not consent to have the bars let down. 
Japan very much wishes her surplus 
population to go to Korea and Formosa 
or to Manchuria, but her pride ought not 
to allow her to consent to any humiliating 
provision with us, nor ought we to in- 
sist on it. 


ed 


The laws of various States for the 
prevention of corruption at elections al- 
low an expense for carrying voters to 
the polls. But there were cases in Penn- 
sylvania in which a candidate paid for 
transportation $10 per voter carried to 
the polls. It is evident that here was 
corruption barely disguised. The laws 
allow money to be spent for the dissem- 
ination of information, but for neither 
purpose is the amount limited, as it 
ought to be by law. 


cd 


Congress rejects the plan of the Post- 
master-General to issue separate stamps 
for Government free delivery mail. They 
do not want it known how much is the 
cost of their franking privilege. If they 
have ceased sending their laundry and 
their household furniture by mail we do 
not see why they should not be willing 
to let it be known what their legitimate 
mail, their letters and their distribution 
of seeds, cost. 

& 


Madame Curie was defeated in the 
vote for membership in the French Acad- 
emy of Sciences, by a vote of 28 to 30. 
She lost by a very small margin, and 
anti-femininism will fail next time. 

















The Evil of Policy Loans 


In the annual report to the board of 
directors of the State Mutual Life As- 
surance Company of Worcester, Mass., 
President Burton H. Wright makes the 
following reference to policy loans: 

The demand for policy loans has, been great- 
er than in any: previous year. Unfortunately 
for the families of the insured such loans are 
rarely paid in cash, but are in many cases only 
the first step toward the cancellation of the 
insurance. A policy taken for the protection 
of wife and children should not be considered 
as an ordinary business asset or used as bor- 
rowing collateral except in an emergency such 
as would justify the holder in mortgaging his 
home or his household furniture. 


This statement is made all the more 
important by recent reports of New 
York companies, also showing a great in- 
crease in policy loans. The outstanding 
loans to policyholders on the books of 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
at the close of 1910 amounted to almost 
$100,000,000. Almost one-sixth of the 
company’s assets are invested in these 
loans. It is expected when the figures 
of the Mutual Life and the Equitable 
Life companies are announced that these 
three companies will have loaned out to 
policyholders at the close of the year ap- 
proximately $230,000,000. This virtual- 
ly means that this large amount has been 
borrowed by improvident citizens from 
the very source that should be considered 
a safety fund. It is undoubtedly true 
that a great part of this sum has been 
spent on luxuries. The prevalent custom 
of making loans on life insurance poli- 
cies for the purchase of automobiles has 
been recognized as an evil influence in 
financial circles. A proof of the fact 
that the money raised is spent for lux- 
uries is the statement of one insurance 
company that 90 per cent. of the loans 
made by policyholders are never repaid. 
The very object of life insurance is to 
provide for the safety and comfort of de- 
pendent relatives. By’ borrowing on 
policies the insured is violating every 
principle of sound business, and defeat- 
ing the worthy result contemplated. 


Insurance 


A story current in Philadelphia cred- 
its Mr. Roosevelt with discussing an em- 
ployers’ liability law and expressing his 


ideas to a group of correspondents. He 
said: “Such a law would assure an in- 
jured workman of compensation without 
the cost of a suit. To be sure, some 
lawyers would thus lose money, but 
the ambulance chasing type of lawyer 
isn’t worth much consideration. 

“An injured miner was telling a friend 
how one of these ‘ambulance chasers’ 
was going to bring a suit for him. 

“*He’s working for me on a “contin- 
gent fee,” the miner said. What is a 
contingent fee, do you know, Jimmie?’ 

“‘Sure I know,’ Jimmie answered. 
‘If you lose the case, your lawyer will 
get nothing, and if you win, you'll get 
nothing.’ ” 

r 

VicE-PRESIDENT E. P. MARSHALL, of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, has calculated that the total 
amount of life insurance carried by the 
inhabitants of the world is $33,000,000,- 
ooo. Of this huge amount America car- 
ries nearly one-half, $15,000,000,000; 
Great Britain, $5,000,000,000; Germany, 
$1,500,000,000; France, $750,000,000, 
and Russia, $62,000,000. 

& 

It is estimated that $500,000,000,000 
in fire risks have been written in the 
United States during the last thirty 
years. The premiums paid on this busi- 
ness have amounted to over $5,000,000,- 
000, and the losses paid to about $3,000,- 
000,000. These figures give an indica- 
tion of the enormous extent to which the 
fire insurance business has developed. 

& 

THE constantly growing factor of 
women in life insurance is forcibly 
demonstrated by the report that a 
woman agent for a Western life insur- 
ance company wrote $300,000 in life 
insurance during the past year. 


s&s 
Fire losses for December, 1910, were 
the heaviest recorded for that month 
during twenty years; nearly $20,000,000. 








New York’s Bond Sale 


THE most encouraging feature of the 
sale of $60,000,000 of fifty-year 44% per 
cent. bonds by the city of New York, 
last week, was the heavy oversubscrip- 
tion. The 571 bids amounted to $324,- 
933,000. When a similar offering of 
$50,000,000 was made in March last, the 
bids were only $194,500,000. On the 
other hand, the average price shown by 
the awards last week, 100.904, is a little 
lower than the price received in March, 
which was 101.28. This latest sale was 
made on an income basis of 4.207 per 
cent., while the basis indicated in March 
was 4.155 per cent. 

The slight difference in price and an- 
nual yield has been a text for much 
financial discussion. We are not con- 
vinced that the change may fairly be re- 
garded as an indication of a general 
movement. It is true that the increased 
cost of living, by reducing the margin of 
individual savings for investment, has 
led many to seek something higher than 
what may be called the normal interest 
rate for securities of the best class, and 
probably to take risks which formerly 
they were accustomed to avoid. This is 
a tendency the effect of which has been 
seen in the course of the market for 
bonds of high grade. But weight must 
be given to the recent large borrowings 
of New York and the uncertainty as to 
the size and frequency of future issues. 
Not that on this account there should be 
in the mind of any intelligent person 
any question as to the credit of the city, 
which is and will continue to be of the 
highest character; but such considera- 
tions may be sufficient to cause a slight 
shading of price when so large an issue 
is involved. Even if there was a slight 
shading, however, it must not be over- 
looked that the bonds were so much in 
demand that the bids were more than 
five times the offer. It is estimated that 
about $15,000,000 of the issue was taken 
by or for European investors. 

The largest awards were as follows: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., $11,890,000; William 
Salomon & Co., $4,820,000; American 
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Exchange National Bank, $4,321,000; 
A. B. Leach & Co., $4,500,000; William 
A. Read & Co., $3,187,000. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., with the National City Bank 
and the First National Bank, made an 
unsuccessful bid for the entire issue .at 
100.897, which was only a shade below 
the average of the awards. In fact, this 
bid, if it had been accepted, would have 
given the city only $4,237 less than the 
sum it received from the 231 bidders to 
whom awards were made. 
& 

....Mr. Edgar McDonald, vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president of the 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn. 
The capital stock in this bank is $750,- 
000; the surplus and profits are over 
$1,015,000, and deposits over $10,700,- 
000. 


....Reviewing its business in 1910, 
the Union Trust Company of Pittsburg 
shows that $1,000,000 was added to its 
surplus and $1,000,000 paid in dividends. 
The company’s surplus is now $27,500,- 
000. Its capital is $1,500,000, and its 
shares, par $100, were quoted a few days 
ago at $1,834. 


....-Mrs. Hetty Green, known as the 
richest woman in America, with her son, 
Col. Edward H. R. Green, of Texas, will 
soon establish a new trust company in 
New York for the control and manage- 
ment of their large railroad, real estate, 
mining and other interests outside of the 
city. Colonel Green will reside in New 
York and be managing director of the 
institution. His mother is seventy-five 
years old. 


....N. W. Halsey & Co., bankers, of 
49 Wall street, publish a handsomely 
printed pamphlet, “The Most Satisfac- 
tory Bonds,” which is devoted mainly to 
a consideration of the merits of the 
bonds of public service corporations. 
These bankers say, it may be noted, that 
the supervision of the new Public Serv- 
ice Commissions has strengthened the 
securities of those corporations which 
have been honestly capitalized. and ably 
managed. 





